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Approximately 493,000,000 pairs of 
footwear annually for 131,000,000 pairs 
of feet--such was the new high record of 
shoe production for the United States 
in 1941. But what about the 127,000,000 

of feet in the South and Central 
American republics? Footwear produc- 
tion in the 20 nations south of the Rio 
grande for 1941 is estimated at 62,500,000 
pairs, compared with 58,500,000 pairs pro- 
duced in 1940. 
Behind this new high record of shoe 
uction in the United States and the 
comparative deficiencies of shoe produc- 
tion in the other American republics is a 
story comprising varied elements. In- 
sufficient mechanized shoe-building ma- 
chinery in the other Americas, local cus- 
toms, special shoe requirements for cer- 
tain categories of topography and climate 
and for certain kinds of work in special 
agricultural trades and mineral indus- 
tries as well as low per capita consump- 
tion are prime factors. 

Yet other factors are to be found in the 
differences in foot sizes between shoes 
produced in the United States and those 
produced in Central and South America, 
the influence of New York City, Holly- 
wood, and Parisian fashions, low incomes 
in the other American republics, and the 
lack of proper distribution facilities and 
economic conditions to make availab‘e 
the neceSsary quantities of footwear for 
their populations, even if peak produc- 
tion could be developed. 

In the past, the other American re- 
publics have concentrated on developing 
their growing shoe industries. At the 
same time they have restricted imports 
by high protective tariffs. 

Despite these barriers, a fair number 
of shoes have entered the continent from 
foreign sources. Most of these supplies 
came from countries which, due to the 
war,can no longer make deliveries. Con- 
sequently, footwear production in South 
and Central America is gradually ex- 
panding and now supplies a larger pro- 
portion of their domestic requirements 
than in recent years. In the last decade 
many plants have been built and large 
quantities of shoe-building machinery 
have been imported from the United 
States, Germany, Great Britain, and 
France, 


The Bata Shoe Company 


The Bata Shoe Company, representing 
one of the major industries of Czecho- 
slovakia before the Nazi onslaught, has 
become established in various South and 
Central American countries despite ef- 
forts of local manufacturers to curtail 
its activities, 
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Shoes of the Americas 


War Developments Expand Footwear Industry 


of the Other American Republics 


In Chile, the Bata Shoe Company, 
through strenuous efforts of national 
manufacturers, was compelled to suspend 
production. Many of these objections 
may be traced to certain business prac- 
tices which local Chilean shoe producers 
considered unfair and tending to under- 
mine domestic shoe industries. Some 
shoe plants are government-sponsored 
and are controlled by the nationals of the 
countries concerned. However, Bata has 
increased its production in South Amer- 
ica in the last few years, particularly in 
Brazil where it has established factories 
in the city of Sao Paulo, the Pittsburgh 
of Brazil. 


Even with Bata’s expansion, however, 
the relative saturation point of produc- 
tion in the other Americas cannot be 
reached until it approximates the annual 
production of the United States. 


Distribution Problem 


If this production figure is achieved, 
the problem of distribution still will re- 
main to be solved. Until the problems of 
wartime economic dislocations in certain 
industries, lost markets, shipping short- 
ages, and insufficient primary railroad 
and highway transportation facilities in 
Central and South America are solved, 


increased shoe production is unlikely. 
On the brighter side of the picture for 
South America is the cutting off of hide 
imports from Europe to the United States 
and the consequent necessity of even 
greater utilization of South American 
hides to fill United States needs. 

Speeded construction of the great Pan 
American Highway in Central and South 
America is expected to aid substantially 
in the solution of the transportation and 
distribution problem and, at the same 
time, permit more extensive trade among 
the Central and South American coun- 
tries. In 1940 only 17.6 percent of the 
trade of the other American republics 
could be classified as intra-Central and 
South American trade. 


Shoe Manufactures for Export 


It should be noted in these figures of 
South and Central American production 
of 62,500,000 pairs of shoes for 1941, that 
no comprehensive record is made of the 
large numbers of hand-made footwear, 
such as zapatillas in Argentina and espe- 
cially huaraches in Mexico, which are 
now familiar to United States consumers. 
This type of footwear is hand-made by 
farmers, or by small individual firms, 
generally in agricultural regions, and few 
statistics can be obtained. 
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Mexican Huaracha. 
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Only Brazil, whose annual productions 
of about 21,000,000 pairs of shoes is still 
low for its 44,115,825 population; Argen- 
tina, with approximately equal produc- 
tion; and Chile, with a production of 
about 4,000,000 pairs, export any portion 
of their factory-made boot and shoe 
products. The other countries of Central 
and South America barely supply their 
own requirements, and some of them 
suffer serious deficiencies in production. 
Deficit production conditions exist in 
Bolivia, with a shoe production of 212,000 
pairs for a population of 3,426,296; Para- 
guay, with a production of 172,000 pairs 
for a population of 1,000,000; and Hon- 
duras, with a production of only 95,000 
pairs for a population of 1,000,000 (shoe 
production figures are for 1940). 

These figures, however, are slightly out 
of focus. The reason for this statistical 
distortion is that a varying percentage 
of people of each of the American repub- 
lics wear locally made low-priced alpar- 
gatas, (cloth-top and rope-sole foot- 
wear). There are few records of this 
category of shoe production available, and 
many persons cannot afford purchases of 
even this low-cost footwear. 


Effect of War on Shoe 
Production 


Previous wars have accelerated shoe 
production throughout the world in na- 
tions where the instruments of destruc- 
tion were not directly at work, and this 
war is no exception. Expansion of the 
armed forces of the American republics, 
similar to the efforts of the United States’ 
Victory Program, will place many men 
into leather shoes while serving their 
country. Many of these men never have 
used leather footwear before. The 
habits developed by the present emer- 
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gency may continue in the future, thus 
creating wider markets for military and 
civilian types of leather shoes. 

An interesting comparison which may 
indicate future trends in footwear for 
military purposes in Central and South 
America may be gleaned from United 
States War Department records of shoe 
consumption by newly inducted soldiers. 
It is estimated that ten pairs of shoes are 
required by each soldier for the first year. 
Thereafter, depending on the character 
of the soldier’s activities, estimates indi- 
cate that six pairs per soldier per year 
will be worn out. In one instance the 
United States Army Quartermaster re- 
ports that a troop of infantry wore out 
their shoes—the best leather money can 
buy—in 10 days! 

There are 152 variations in sizes and 
widths in shoes for soldiers in the United 
States Army. By March or April shoe 
production for Army use is expected to be 
double the production of last year. 

The interest of South and Central 
American industrialists in expanding 
shoe manufacturing probably will result 
in a wider establishment of shoe factories 
in areas where such plants had not pre- 
viously existed. If the production of new 
plants and of improved older plants in- 
creases substantially, it is expected that, 
after the requirements of their own 
regions are fulfilled, a portion of the 
product ultimately will be exported to 
other South and Central American areas 
dependent upon imports of footwear. 

Financial assistance rendered by the 
United States Government in response 
to requests for aid by the other American 
republics took the form of loans and 
credits which totaled more than $200,- 
000,000 in 1940. Some of these loans 
were made to local industries for the 
purpose of aiding the blockade-stricken 
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economies of these nations. Include in 
the long-range measures are plang 
improve transportation and distriby 
facilities, thereby enabling the 
American Republics to absorb do 
products among themselves as wel] as 
widen trade with the United States, 

The Inter-American Developmen 
Commission, an agency set up by the 
Inter-American Financial and 
mercial Advisory Committee, has 
in the application of these plans to 
the South and Central American Re. 
publics. New enterprises are being de. 
veloped to meet their requirements dur. 
ing the emergency period, with the gh 
ject of permanently integrating 
new and improved units into a self-gup. 
ficient Western Hemisphere econo 
which can withstand the strain of 
future emergency, after the present one 
has passed. 


Cuba's Shoe H istory 


The Cuban Government, On Octobe 
19, 1927, signed a decree imposing highe 
tariffs on imported shoes. This measuy 
was intended to protect Cuban she 
manufacturers and to stimulate the jp. 
dustry on the island. Instead it hag 
exactly the opposite effect. It gave rig 
to ruinous competition between the big 
factories and the small shops, which wep 
compelled to sell their shoes at ly 
prices. Additional competition was g& 
fered by clandestine shoe shops whig 
evaded payment of taxes and license 
These developments have resulted 
diminished profits and lowered wages fg 
shoe workers. 

Due to the lack of raw materials—oog) 
oil, and water power—and foreign mg. 
kets, it seems almost impossible at pre 
ent for Cuba’s shoe industry to survig 
It is believed by many authorities thi 
continuation of this type of competitig 
may eventually put the larger factorig 
out of business. 

In other words, the customs tariff im 
posed to protect the national domes 
shoe industry has prevented the prospe- 
ity of that industry and resulted in lad 
of confidence. It has forced the publt 
to buy merchandise of inferior qualif 


or pay more for imported shoes and a 


contributed to the deficit in the Cuba 
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national budget as a result of the @ 
crease in customs revenues. 
Although United States shoe expo 
to Cuba have suffered a considerable diy 
since 1927, the possibility of increasig 
them now appears bright. This pote 
tiality is based on two factors: (1) M@ 
expected increase in the price of she 
made in Cuba to bring them closer# 
the price of shoes from the United Stat@ 
and (2) many Cubans prefer shoes mag 
in this country. But it will be necessal 
to obtain an adjustment in the Cul@ 
customs tariff before an expanding f 
ket for shoes from the United Sta 
develops. b, 
In 1942 Cuban imports totaled $34 
723. During this year Cuban prod chit 
totaled $2,332,383. In 1927 Cuban & 
ports totaled $2,560,463 and Cuban} 
duction $2,472,298. In 1940 Cuban 
ports totaled only $296,799 and Cum 
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production was valued at $3,395,- 
~ decrease of Cuban shoe produc- 
tion of $1,159,272 from the preceding 
J year. Before the customs tariff was im- 
the Cuban industry was prosperous, 
" ean be seen by noting that even the 
jarge jmports from 1924 to 1927 did not 
Pment interfere with the island’s shoe produc- 
_ The shoe trade flourished until the 

tariff went into effect. 
Imports of leather from the United 
{0 aid § sates amount to approximately 95 per- 
Re, gent of the materials used by Cuban shoe 
de. manufacture. Of special interest is the 
dur. fact that since the outbreak of the war 
has been buying all these materials 
; these} fom the United States. Of a total of 
: 193,486 worth of such material im- 
during 1940, $1,098,224 came from 

Of any | the United States. 





Mexican Exports 


In recent years Mexican huaraches 
have found a receptive market in the 
October | United States. With the mutual ex- 
higher | change of ideas among stylists in North, 
measur § South, and Central America, new and 
in shoe § distinctive styles may be incorporated 
the ip. § into these native products from Mexico. 
it hag § Argentina, too, has been exporting alpar- 
ave tig | gatas to the United States—a type of 
the big | footwear which, with improved design, 
ich were | quld be sold more widely in the United 
at loy} Statesmarket. Before the war the plain 
was gf | Deauville sandal, imported from Czecho- 
s which § sovakia and France, was restyled and 
license, § became quite popular in the United 
ulted in § States, This same development may ac- 
yages for § cue to the benefit of South and Central 
American manufacturers, provided they 
ils—ooal, adopt similar methods. 

In the past few years the Mexican boot 
at prep and shoe industry has developed consid- 
) survi, | tably, both in quality and in quantity. 
ities thug About 60,000 pairs of shoes of all cate- 
mpetition § aries are made every day for the 

factories $000,000 shoe-wearing Mexicans. 
About 12,000,000 Mexicans go barefoot 
or use only home-made huaraches. Of 
the total of 60,000 pairs of shoes, 25,000 
aday are produced in the town of Leon 
(Guanajuato) —mostly men’s and chil- 
‘he pull den’s shoes. Women’s shoes are made 
inGuadalajara (Jalisco) at the rate of 
or quali about 20,000 pairs a day. Mexico City is 
| = § temanufacturing center of the finer and 

he more expensive kinds of footwear. 
About 400,000 pairs of Mexican shoes 
~# ie exported yearly. Most of them are 
a€ mE sent to the United States. Mexican ex- 
rable G9 ports of huaraches to the United States 

total about 375,000 pairs annually. 









s: (1) i Mexican Imports 
e of she 3 P “3 
1 closer#§ Ten years ago Mexico imported from 


the United States about 600,000 pairs per 

ee yar. Imports have since dropped to 

500 pairs annually. A decade ago the 

the if tale of exchange was 2 pesos for a dollar; 
Pg OW it is about 5 pesos. This is one rea- 
ited Stalags%n for the shrinkage in imports. Con- 
yp Muently the average Mexican now pays 


led $3.80 § "Pesos duty a pair for men’s shoes and 

gy Yemen's welts and from 5 to 5.50 pesos 
Cuban it! fr other kinds of footwear. Mexicans 
Cuban peg “Mtot afford United States manufac- 


Cuban itt§ Wed shoes, 
and Cuba U.8. manufactured shoes are sold in 
fev places in Mexico. Only one shop in 
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Mexico City sells them exclusively. In 
addition to smal] imports of leather 
shoes, however, there has been a limited 
importation of United States rubber 
shoes—about 15,000 pairs per year. 

While the market for United States 
manufactured shoes in Mexico is small, 
there is a larger market for the materials 
that go into shoe production. Some 
firms sell shoes produced in Mexico which 
are made entirely of United States mate- 
rial. All the better-grade shoes contain 
at least a part of such materials. 


Until a few months ago Mexico pro- 
duced 100,000 raw hides monthly, of 
which 20,000 were exported. With in- 
creased prices Mexicans eat less meat 
and consequently fewer cattle are 
slaughtered. Thus, hide production has 
dropped to 80,000 a month. Since Octo- 
ber 27, 1941, hide exports from Mexico 
have been forbidden by the government. 
The same prohibition applies to leather 
soles. A recently organized shoe manu- 
facturers’ syndicate wants government 
control over production and distribution 
of hide and leather in order to prevent 
speculation. 


Production 


Shoe production in Mexico, however, 
is increasing—partly because of the 
huarache boom. Now about 10,000 skins 
a month are imported. These are 
calf and kid skins and they come in 
approximately equal proportions from 
the United States and Argentina. Skins 
from Argentina are much cheaper, but 
ocean deliveries are slow. Before Japan 
attacked the United States, direct steam- 
er communication was planned from 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, to Vera Cruz, 
Mexico. Ultimately when this service is 
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in operation, it will tend to curtail United 
States exportation of these skins. 


Quality leather also is imported from 
the United States in considerable quan- 
tities. Formerly high-grade leather was 
purchased from Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Austria, and France. 


Prior to the war Mexico’s shoe machin- 
ery came from Germany and Switzer- 
land. Now it is purchased almost exclu- 
sively from the United States. Materials 
for tanning, dyeing, and finishing; lasts, 
arch supports, findings, and supplies in 
general are all made in Mexico, but all 
the finer materials come from abroad. 
Analysis of the Mexican shoe market 
indicates bright possibilities for the 
United States, except for finished shoes. 





Possibilities for Other Americas 


South and Central American manu- 
facturers, however, must conform to the 
special requirements of the United States 
market if they are to obtain the proper 
response to their original shoe-style con- 
cepts. The people of the United States, 
as a general rule, have long and narrow 
feet. Short and wide feet would be an 
apt general description for a considera- 
ble part of the peoples of Central and 
South America. Consequently it would 
be necessary for the South American 
shoe manufacturer, seeking to gain a 
complementary portion of the special 
United States shoe market in which he 
has been invited to participate by United 
States shoe buyers, to use shoe lasts sim- 
ilar to those now used in this country. 
He also must concentrate on a shoe 
product which would compare favorably 
with the designs and styles now com- 
monly produced in the United States. 

(Continued on p. 9) 
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American Sandal type. 
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By Carrer R. Bryan, Department of Commerce 


Brakes screamed; a horn fairly shouted, 
“get out of the way!” 

Fortunately, the two women stepped 
back and an accident was avoided. The 
elder one, a gray-haired, gentle-man- 
nered old lady was, however, quite 
Shaken. Pale and obviously nervous, it 
took her some seconds to regain enough 
composure to proceed. 

“Those automobiles! Sometimes I 
think it would be a good thing if we never 
did get any more rubber. People could 
walk on the streets again without risk- 
ing their lives,” were her first words. 

“But, mother,’ the younger woman 
interrupted, “tires aren’t the only things 
made of rubber. There are many other 
things. Things we all need. I certanly 
don’t. know how I’d keep house without 
them, without rubber gloves, aprons, dish 
scrapers, sponges, bath mats, drain mats, 
my knee pad.” 

“I kept house without them,” said the 
old lady, now fully recovered from her 
fright and secretly enjoying the storm 
of protest which her words had aroused. 

“Oh, I know you did, mother, but times 
have changed; today we need and use 
so many things made of rubber. But 
even you used some things made of 
rubber,” she continued triumphantly, 
“you put rubber jar-rings on the jars 
when you canned fruits and vegetables. 
You fed your babies with bottles with 
rubber nipples and sent us to school with 
rubbers on our feet. An when we had 
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Rubber for Tires—| 


colds or an earache or a toothache you 
put us to bed with a rubber hot-water 
bottle. The fact is you used a hot-water 
bottle yourself last night on your sore 
shoulder.” 

This last argument was delivered so 
exultantly the old lady could no longer 
pretend stubbornness in her position. 
“Oh, yes, I know,” she laughed, “I like 
to go for a ride as well as anyone and 
there are lots of things I wouldn’t be 
without. My rubbers, for example—Oh 
my goodness,” she interrupted herself, 
“I did forget to tell your father to wear 
his; he’ll never remember to * * *” 
her voice trailed off in the distance. 


Few Among Thousands of Uses 


But these were only a few among thou- 
sands of uses for rubber. Lists of vari- 
ous rubber articles manufactured by 
several individual firms reach staggering 
totals ranging from 30,000 to 50,000 
items. Almost countless shapes of 
molded and extruded goods are possible 
with modern rubber-working machinery. 

United States foreign trade in crude 
rubber and rubber products has varied 
markedly in recent years. The largest 
quantity of crude rubber was imported 
in 1940 (1,825,000,000 pounds, 1941 fig- 
ures not available), and the year of high- 
est value was 1926 ($508,379,903). Ex- 
port trade in rubber manufactures rose 
from $2,808,516 in 1900 to $70,691,105 in 
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Between Ourselves and Rubber Plantations, Like This One—the Japanese. 


1927 but receded to $27,181,379 in 1938 _ 
Tires, inner tubes, solid, and tire-repajy 
materials comprised about 50 Percent of 
the total value of our exports of rubber 
products at the latter date. 

In 1935 the manufacture of rubber 
ranked fourteenth among domestic jn. 
dustries in the census of manufactures 
The other 13 industries in the order of 
their importance according to value of 
products were: Food; textiles; transpor. | 
tation equipment; iron and steel; ma- 
chinery; chemicals; petroleum and coq): 
printing and _ publishing: nonferrous | 
metals; forest products; paper; leather 
and its manufactures; and stone, clay 
and glass. , 





Other Industries Dependent 
Upon Rubber 


But even these large figures and mb- 
ber’s high position among manufactures 
do not fully reveal the importance of the 
rubber trade to the United States na. 
tional economy. Consider for a moment 
what the permanent loss of large cheap 
rubber supplies would mean to a number 
of the very industries which by value pre- 
cede rubber. 


According to the Rubber Manufactur- 
ers Association, Inc., in statistics gener- 
ally estimated as 84 percent complete, 
cotton consumed in the production of 
tires in 1937 totaled 195,526,212 pounds. 

Today there is no need of pointing out 
the importance of tires to the transpor- 
tation-equipment industry. If this in- 
dustry continued indefinitely to suffer 
because of a permanent high price or 
lack of rubber for tires it goes without 
saying that the iron and steel, machin- | 
ery, and the petroleum and coal indus- 
tries would suffer proportionately. 

Also permanently hard hit would be 
the nonferrous-metals industry, in 1941 
supplying 25,191,620 pounds of alumi- 
num, 2,294,432 pounds of chromium, 15, 
965,070 pounds of nickel, 717,224 pounds 
of magnesium, 127,898,420 pounds of 
zinc, 40,408,320 pounds of copper, ‘31; 
321,148 pounds of lead, 3,326,596 pounds 
of tin, and 139,444 pounds of tungsten 
directly to the automotive industry. Sim- 
ilarly large quantities of glass are sup- 
plied by the stone, clay, and glass indus- 
tries for use in automotive manufacture 


Nor should the quantity of chemicals 
used in the rubber industry be forgot- 
ten. The February 1937 issue of Chemi- 
cal and Metallurgical Engineering con- 
tained the following estimates for prod- 
ucts used in rubber manufacture in 1935: 
Crude rubber, 467,000 long tons; i 
claimed rubber, 76,219 long tons; carbon 
black, 106,850 short tons; zinc oxide 
57.734 short tons: sulfur, 33,000 lom 
tons; lithopone, 19,440 short tons; call 
tic soda, 11,000 long tons; litharge, 3,11! 
short tons; accelerators, 8,600,00 
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Today’s Lesson in Foreign Trade 


pounds; antioxidants, 7,800,000 pounds; 
and leaded zinc oxide, 36 short tons. 

Figures for sales of carbon black and 
sulfur to rubber-manufacturing com- 
panies are published annually in the 
Minerals Yearbook of the United States 
Bureau of Mines. In 1937 such sales 
of carbon black were 269,807,000 pounds, 
or 88.3 percent of total sales of the com- 
modity, while ink manufacturers con- 
sumed 5.9 percent, paint manufacturers 
9.0 percent, and others 3.8 percent of the 
total. In the production of carbon black 
in the United States in 1937, a total of 
341,085,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas 
was burned at carbon-black plants. 
Sales of sulfur to rubber manufacturers 
in 1937 were reported as 37,000 long tons, 
or 2 percent of total sulfur sales of ap- 
proximately 1,800,000 long tons; chemi- 
cal, fertilizer, insecticide, pulp and paper, 
explosives, paint and varnish, and dye 
and coal-tar industries all require larger 
sulfur purchases than those of the rub- 
ber-manufacturing industry. 

Obviously if the availability of rubber 
were permanently restricted all these in- 
dustries would also be adversely af- 
fected—to the extent to which they de- 
pend directly or indirectly on the rub- 
ber industry. A lessening in demand for 
the products of these industries in turn 
would mean smaller demand for yet 
other products. Decline in demand, less 
employment; less employment, less de- 
mand—an old economic fundamental 
which cannot be avoided and which we 
should not try to ignore. 


Future of Synthetic Rubber 


Some scientists believe that natural 
rubber has already reached the height of 
its remarkable career, and that within 
another generation the natural product 
will be largely superseded by the arti- 
ficial products of the chemical labora- 
tory—synthetic resins and rubber-like 
substances which are commonly called 
synthetic rubbers. As a result of recent 
developments, it is possible that natural 
rubber will be superseded by synthetic 
rubber more rapidly than was heretofore 
thought likely. 

On January 12, Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse Jones, as Federal Loan Administra- 
tor, stated that he thought that the pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber would be 
increased up to 400,000 tons per annum. 
As reported in ForeicnN CoMMERCE 
WEEKLY, January 17, 1942, four synthetic 
tubber plants now building and due to 
be in production this year are expected 
to turn out 40,000 tons annually. By the 
end of 1942 a total annual production 
rate of 120,000 tons appears possible. 

At present, the prices of these arti- 
ficial products are considerably more 
than those of natural rubber—a fact 
which prohibits their use except for spe- 
cial purposes or as the result of extra- 
ordinary times. When it is realized that 
hatural rubber can probably be produced 


in the future at about 5 cents a pound, 
and that a normal price of 12 to 15 cents 
a pound in New York permits a profit 
to plantation owners on the other side 
of the world, it will be understood that 
synthetic products must meet a serious 
price competition in order to supplant 
the use of natural rubber. Use of these 
new products and their reclamation from 
worn and discarded goods introduces a 
new problem in the rubber-reclaiming 
industry, which is an important adjunct 
to rubber manufacture. 


Rubber Demonstrates Impor- 
tance of Commerce 


And yet natural rubber has not always 
been with us; for it was only a hundred 
years ago—in 1839—that the process of 
vulcanization was discovered, making 
possible successful manufacture and use 
of rubber. Similarly, there are thousands 
of other materials of foreign origin which 
have come into widespread use only with- 
in the past 100 years. Everyone today 
at least partially, appreciates what the 
permanent loss of rubber would mean. 
Multiply the hardships—the economic 
loss, resulting from the permanent loss 
of this one material by a multiple repre- 
senting the thousands of other more or 
less important United States imports, 
and we are able to evaluate precisely, in 
negative terms, the meaning of the ex- 
pression, “Freedom of the Seas.” 


A hundred years is a very short time 
in the life of mankind and the world, but 
the history of rubber and the uses to 
which rubber has been adapted in the 
past century are in a sense symbolic of 
the progress achieved by man in the past 
100 years. It is also interesting to note 
that the history of Japanese relations 
with the western world coincide rather 
closely with the history of rubber. 


By opening Japan to commerce with 
the western world in 1854, Commodore 
Perry made it possible for Japan to re- 
ceive all the material benefits of that 
100 years of progress in western civiliza- 
tion, together with previous achieve- 
ments. The converse would almost seem 
to follow if Japan and other nations, now 
determined to prostitute those achieve- 
ments, succeeded in interfering with the 
freedom of the seas or prevented us from 
obtaining those exotic goods of which 
rubber is a typical example. 


It is true that through the use of 
substitutes we could probably get along 
without natural rubber. It would cer- 
tainly, at least for the present, cost more. 
Possibly in time it could be produced as 
cheaply as natural rubber. But among 
the thousands of foreign materials upon 
the total of which a large part of modern 
American civilization rests there are 
many items for which no substitute is 
known. Cut us permanently from all 
foreign materials and truly we should be 
plunged into a Dark Age. 





We're Still Getting Some. 
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The American Society of Colombia 
Another Hemisphere Asset 


Some 2 years ago, farsightedly foresee- 
ing problems which have now become 
actualities, Ambassador Spruille Braden 
initiated the formation, throughout Co- 
lombia, of an organization known as the 
American Society of Colombia. The aim 
of this organization was “to further and 
promote goodwill, understanding, and 
cooperation between the peoples of the 
Republic of Colombia and the United 
States of America.” ‘The American So- 
ciety of Colombia, with chapters estab- 
lished for various sections of the country, 
cemented many mutually important rela- 
tionships of commercial men from the 
United States with the commercial and 
political leaders of Colombia. 

Following the Japanese attack on 
December 7, 1941, Ambassador Braden 
called a special meeting of the American 
Society of Colombia in Bogota, and made 
an address. Believing that Ambassador 
Braden’s idea and speech is an unusual 
contribution to the coordination and 
“pooling” of inter-American assets and 
resources, FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
herewith publishes its text so that it can 
be read by citizens of the United States 
at home, as weil as those in other Latin- 
American countries: 


Address of His Excellency, 
Spruille Braden, Ambassador 
of the United States of Amer- 
ica to Colombia, to the Amer- 
ican Society of Colombia, 
Bogota 


“Mr. President and Fellow Members of 
the American Society of Colombia: 

“At 7:55 a. m. on December 7, 1941, you 
and I, our country, and this entire conti- 
nent entered a new phase of existence. 
In these self-evident circumstances there 
is nothing to be gained by my reviewing 
the events or the ideologies which have 
culminated in the war between the 
United States and Germany, Japan, and 
Italy. 

“Nor need I attempt verbally to scourge 
those totalitarian gangsters who have 
precipitated this catastrophe. Their in- 
famy, their treachery, and their savagery 
are indelibly on the record to warn pos- 
terity of the depths of iniquity to which 
perverted men may sink, and of the 
agony, if unrestrained, they may cause to 
all mankind. 

“More than once over the past 2 years, 
when privileged to address this Society, 
I have declared that every one of us 
would go through hell before the cata- 
| Clysm now enveloping the earth came to 


anend. On those occasions I spoke with 
foreboding of the suffering to come. 
Now that we are launched on our journey 
through that hell, there is neither fore- 
boding nor hesitation in our hearts or 
our minds. No matter how distant the 
goal nor how tortured the way, no matter 
what may be the cost in life, blood, or 
property, every true American accepts 
the challenge. More united than ever 
before in history, the United States is 
going to win. 

“We, together with the other nations 
associated with us, can and will not 
merely match but far surpass whatever 
forces Germany, Japan, and Italy may 
bring to bear. Because of our moral 
strength and physical power, we shall 
be invincible and, what is more vital, 
our might is based on right. 

“In this all-out effort, our Government 
counts unreservedly on our individual 
and collective services. From time to 
time the Embassy will get word to you 
as to what may be desired of you. For 
the present I submit the following: 

“1. If you have not already registered 
at the Consulate, please do so and keep 
us informed at all times of any change 
in address. In other words, maintain 
close contact with the Embassy or the 
Consulates if you are away from Bogota. 

“2. So characteristic are subversive ac- 
tivities of totalitarian methods, that the 
words ‘fifth column’ and-‘Nazi’ have be- 
come almost synonymous. Some 14 
countries—and now the United States, 
in Hawaii—have learned this, at tragic 
cost. The most insignificant detail may 
be important. Therefore, I suggest that 
each of you keep your eyes and ears 
open, and report anything suspicions or 
unusual to the appropriate Colombian 
authorities or to the Embassy and Con- 
sulates, who will gladly assist you in 
making the proper contacts. 

“3. Likewise, I believe the Colombian 
authorities will be interested to receive 
data concerning totalitarian propaganda 
disseminated in this country by radio or 
otherwise. 

If you do observe something to report, 
please bear in mind that only facts and, 
if possible, first-hand information should 
be considered and in no case should any 
currency whatever be given to rumors. 
The most effective antidote against ru- 
mors is silence. 

“4. I recommend that it be impressed 
on American citizens who either reside 
in or may visit Colombia that it is espe- 
cially important that they comport them- 
selves at all times with the utmost cir- 
cumspection. This is not merely a ques- 
tion of the good manners a guest should 
always follow, but it is a patriotic duty 


now, because frequently our entire coun. 
try may be judged—or misjudged—by the 
measure of courtesy, the actions, or the 
words of one of our compatriots. 

“5. I recommend that our fellow citj. 
zens accurately and fully inform them. 
selves on the policies of our Government, 
both ds respects the other American re. 
publics and the war, and, having so jp. 
formed themselves, I urge that, when 
with Colombian friends, they defend our 
policies and stress at every opportunity 
the importance of the solidarity of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

“6. Also, all American firms and indj- 
viduals should familiarize themselves 
with and rigidly adhere to the laws and 
regulations now emanating from the 
executive and legislative branches of our 
Government. The Embassy and the sey- 
eral Consulates will gladly assist and 
counsel in these particulars. Strict com- 
pliance by every American citizen with 
the provisions of the Proclaimed List and 
other measures relating to traffic or deal- 
ing with the nationals of enemy coun- 
tries is an essential part of our own and 
hemisphere defense. 

“7. Similarly, it is imperative that 
every American acquaint himself with 
and scrupulously follow the laws and 
decrees of Colombia. 

“8. I would never even hint to an 
American that he relinquish his inalien- 
able right to freedom of speech, but I do 
request our citizens to exercise discretion 
in the use of this privilege. Carelessness 
in this particular may be harmful in 
many directions. 

“9. Tinvite the support by contribution 
or by work of every American—man, 
woman, or child—to the American Relief 
Committee of Colombia, which is, in 
effect, the Colombian branch of the 
American Red Cross. 

“10. The American Society of Colom- 
bia was formed ‘to further and promote 
goodwill, understanding, and coopera- 
tion between the peoples of the Republic 
of Colombia and the United States of 
America.’ Our efforts for the fulfiliment 
of this high purpose must be redoubled. 
A threatened nation needs more than 
arms—it needs friends. To accomplish 
the ends for which this body was organ- 
ized has always been a noble cause. To- 
day it is a patriotic necessity. 

“My staff and I will be grateful for your 
collaboration in these matters. Also, I 
wish to express both my official and per- 
sonal thanks for the fine cooperation you 
already have so freely given to 
Embassy. 

“It is fitting tonight that we declare 
our admiration and fraternity for those 
courageous nations who are joined with 
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usin this struggle to preserve civilization. 
Well may the New World democracies 
thank God for the resolute, gallant, and 
inspiring resistance offered to the ag- 

essors by Britain, China, Russia, and 
all the other valiant peoples who would 
rather die than lose their freedom. 

“Similarly, we are proud and grateful 
for the heartening support so spontane- 
ously given us by all the American re- 
publics. No longer is the solidarity of the 
Western Hemisphere a noble but untried 
aspiration. Today it is a vibrant actu- 
ality, proved by the test of fire. 

“Here and now I wish to record with all 
solemnity that President Santos, his 
Government, and the people of this great 
Republic have unhesitatingly and cate- 
gorically demonstrated by both word and 
deed that our cause is their cause. This 
they have done, as President Santos 
stated in his telegram of December 13 to 
President Roosevelt: 

“ Twish * * * toreiterate * * * 
the determination of the government and 
the people of Colombia—already ex- 
pressed by their constitutional bodies— 
to be clearly and unalterably loyal to 
the principles of inter-American soli- 
darity and cooperation which constitute 
an essential part of our international 
policy. Those principles and norms we 
have freely accepted, with all their conse- 
quences, out of firm friendship for the 
great country whose destinies are direct- 
ed by Your Excellency with such nobility, 
and which are participated in by all 
America in this decisive struggle for the 
security and the high destinies of the 
continent, for the ideals of liberty and 
democracy on which are based the pres- 
ent and the future of a free America.’ 

“The Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, has said that the con- 
flict may be long and hard, but that we 
will win the war—and the peace. To 
those ends, one hundred and thirty-five 
million Americans will dedicate them- 
selves to ‘high sacrifice and labor without 
pause, even to the death.’ The United 
States of America will endure in self-re- 
spect, liberty, and justice. The American 
people have the productive capacity, the 
unanimity of opinion, the courage, and, 
above all, the will. The victory will be 
ours, and the peace will be humanity’s.” 





Shoes of the Americas 


(Continued from p. 5) 


In the final analysis, however, the price 
range of his product will be the ultimate 
determining factor in the acceptability 
of his merchandise. 

The extension of reciprocal trade 
treaties with the other American nations, 
and particularly the recent very success- 
ful termination of the Inter-American 
Conference of Foreign Ministers at Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, have done much to 
favor the development of a potential 
two-way exchange of the best specialized 
categories of footwear between the 
United States and the other American 
Tepublics. Argentina and Brazil, the 
Major producers, are in a strategic posi- 
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tion to accomplish this objective, since 
both nations obtain in their own local 
areas the major portion of their basic 
raw materials for making shoes. 


Argentina, Producer of Raw 
Materials 


Argentina, too, has increased its ex- 


ports of quebracho extract, principal 
tanning agent for United States shoe and 
leather products. Imports increased 
from $2,890,365 in 1940 to $7,130,259 in 
1941. Argentina has been the leading 
exporter of hides in Central and South 
America for 50 years. In 1939, 46,000 out 
of a total of 134,000 tons of salt hides went 
to the United States. For the first 6 
months of 1941 hide exports amounted to 
86,000 tons, against 84,000 in 1940. Dur- 
ing the period from July to September 
1941 hide exports reached 50,000 tons. 
This figure is almost 40 percent above the 
same period in 1940. Principal buyer 
was the United States, whose hide im- 
ports from Argentina to September of 
1941 increased heavily over those of 
1940—as much as 600 percent in the case 
of dry cattle hides and 350 percent in the 
case of wet cattle hides. 


Not a Shoe Market 


Despite its huge exports of hides, Ar- 
gentina has found it necessary to create 
a domestic shoe industry. Large-scale 
shoe manufacturing started around 1910 
and production of about 22,000,000 pairs 


of leather shoes is turned out annually, in’ 


addition to about 40,000,000 of the popu- 
lar alpargatas. There are only 13,000,000 
Argentines to be supplied and exports 
have been small until recently. It is 
obvious that little room is left for shoe 
imports. In fact, shoe imports decreased 
to 335 pairs of men’s leather shoes in 
1938. Imports in 1939 were 318 pairs, 
with no imports from the United States. 
Women’s leather shoes imported in 1939 
were 82 pairs, of which only 6 pairs came 
from the United States. 

On the other hand, there has existed, 
until recently, a large demand for im- 
ported leather. Argentina’s native 
leather product has not been found suit- 
able for use as upper leather for better 
quality shoes, but favorable progress con- 
tinues. Some Argentine shoe manufac- 
turers advertise their use of foreign- 
tanned leather for uppers. However, by 
increasing their use of domestic leathers, 
calf-skin imports in 1940 declined from 
143,000 to 89,430 pounds, while all other 
leather imports were cut to half. 

Quality production is continuously im- 
proving. At the same time, Argentine 
shoe manufacturers are endeavoring to 
secure United States orders. However, 
their principal handicap is not quality, 
but shortage of certain essential mate- 
rials, such as tacks. This condition, to- 
gether with difficulties in securing im- 
port permits and collections, discourages 
Argentine shoe exports to neighboring 
countries. Argentine shoe exports, which 
had been expected to increase in 1940, 
were only 926 dozen pairs in that year 
against 1,483 dozen pairs in 1939. 

Thus, while there are real prospects 
for tanned leather exports to Argentina 
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after the war, there are limited possibili- 
ties for shoe exports, and Argentina 
ultimately might become a competitor of 
the United States in South America. 


Central and South American 
Markets 


‘United States manufacturers now have © 
an opportunity to replace Parisian styles 
in South and Central America with bet- 
ter grade footwear. The market for this 
type of footwear in the other Americas 
is small but steady in the large cities 
bordering the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans and the Caribbean Sea. It could 
be expanded with improvement of eco- 
nomic conditions. Cooperation and 
mutual understanding on the part of the 
United States manufacturers, exporters, 
and importers would contribute substan- 
tially to this desirable objective. 


Chile 


Chile, the third ranking producer of 
boots and shoes, is one of the most im- 
portant in the inter-American scene. 
Many years ago shoes made and sold in 
this market were produced from raw ma- 
terials purchased from abroad. At pres- 
ent less than 3 percent are of foreign 
materials. Much of this development is 
credited to European influence. 

Besides the Bata Shoe Company work- 
ers from Czechoslovakia, many other 
highly skilled and technically trained 

(Continued on p. 27) 





Courtesy Grace Line 
South American Indian—note shoes. 
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Note—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ezx- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Treasury Bills Floated.— 
On January 7, tenders were submitted for 
30,000,000 pesos of Treasury bills. The 
bids totaled 36,000,000 pesos, and of these 
the Ministry of Finance accepted 31,275,- 
000 pesos at interest rates ranging from 
0.75 percent for 31-day bills to 2.25 per- 
cent for 364-day bills. 

This is the first time since November 
1941 that bids have covered the full 
amount of Treasury bills offered. 

Argentina to Take Compensation 
Bonds from Spain for Wheat.—The Gov- 
ernments of Argentina and Spain have 
arranged for the shipment of 160,000 
tons of Argentine wheat to Spain in re- 
turn for delivery of Argentine compensa- 
tion bonds totaling 15,000,000 pesos, ac- 
cording to the Argentine press of Janu- 
ary 13. The wheat would be shipped on 
Spanish steamers within a period of 4 
months. 

The agreement requires the Spanish- 
controlled Argentine Electric Co. to de- 
liver, for account of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, 4 percent compensation (desblo- 
queo) bonds issued in 1933 in the amount 
of 19,737,000 Swiss francs. Against de- 
livery of these bonds the Argentine Gov- 
ernment is to place at the disposal of the 
Spanish Government 15,000,120 pesos, 
representing the equivalent of the Swiss 
franc bonds at 76 pesos to 100 francs. 
The 15,000,120 pesos is to be used to pur- 
chase 160,000 tons of wheat from the 
Grain Regulating Board, at 6.90 pesos 
per quintal, f. a. s. Buenos Aires. 

Province of Buenos Aires 1941 Opera- 
tions.— The report of the Controller- 
General of the Province of Buenos 
Aires for 1941 shows total revenues 
of 241,000,000 pesos and tota ex- 
penditures of 224,000,000. Chief sources 
of income were: general taxes, 134,000,- 
000 pesos; autonomous entities, 
61,000,000 pesos; municipal pawnshop, 
14,000,000 pesos; and bond issues, 
32,000,000 pesos. Of the expenditures, 
salaries accounted for 104,000,000; debt 
service, 58,000,000 municipal pawnshop, 


23,000,000; public works, 14,000,000; 
other expenses and investments, 
25,000,000. 


The public debt at the end of 1941 was 
965,000,000 pesos, of which 894,000,000 
was consolidated and the remainder un- 

, consolidated. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Exports of Raw Rubber Prohibited; 
Manufactured Products Containing Rub- 
ber Subject to Export Permits.—Expor- 
tation of raw rubber in all forms is pro- 
hibited by Argentina, and all products in 
the manufacture of which rubber has 
been used are made subject to prior ex- 
port permits, by terms of decree No. 
110684 of January 9, 1942. These per- 
mits Will be issued by the Ministry of 
Agricuiture with the approval of the 
Ministry of War. 


Transport and Communication 


Argentina Guards Against Sabatage.— 
Argentina may take drastic nation-wide 
precautions against possible sabotage in 
public utilities and industrial plants. The 
Interior Ministry is urging precautionary 
steps. And Governors of Argentine 
Provinces and territories will meet next 
month to study the nation-wide sup- 
pression of anti-Argentine activities. 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


The usual after-Christmas lull in trade 
was noted during the first month of the 
new year, but business turn-over at least 
equaled the comparable period of the 
preceding year. Exerting a lifting effect 
on trade in this month was the Rio de 
Janeiro Conference. -The Brazilian 
break with the Axis and Japan, as a re- 
sult of the conference, coming as it did 
on the heels of the suspension of the Lati 
Air Line, eliminated the last connecting 
trade link with the Axis powers and 
“sewed up” securely Western Hemisphere 
economic ties. 

Internal prosperity remained high in 
all businesses not affected adversely by 
seasonal factors. The war has changed 
the character of trade in general, and 
many articles previously imported are 
now produced locally. Nevertheless, 
commission sales agents and importers, 
representing commodities now difficult to 
obtain from the United States, or else- 
where abroad, continue to call on their 
trades. The purpose, now, is not so 
much to solicit new business as to main- 
tain friendly relations with old custo- 
mers. 

During the period of negotiations con- 
cerning ceiling coffee prices in the United 
States, the coffee market was slow, and 
the National Coffee Department reduced 
deliveries in Santos to a low figure. Sales 
were also small pending the analysis of 
the coffee price situation after December 
8, mainly because it was hoped by the 
Brazilian sellers that the study would re- 
sult in an upward revision of United 


States maximum prices. Now that the 
ceiling prices have been fixed, slight 
above the previously frozen prices, deliy. 
eries in Santos have been increased to 
some 30,000 bags a day. Exports in De. 
cember totaled 1,061,448 bags, compareg 
with 883,207 in November. 

The second official estimate of the 
1941-42 cotton crop in northern Brazjj 
was placed at 110,648 metric tons, a slight 
decrease from the first estimate of 115,395 
tons. Trade estimates, however, are 
somewhat lower than the first figure 
mentioned (about 100,000 tons). Trade 
views of 1941-42 production in the State 
of Sao Paulo have recently been reviseg 
downward slightly, and it is now thought 
that the cotton crop in that State may 
be in the vicinity of 365,000 tons, com. 
pared with approximately 380,000 tons 
in 1940-41. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


Credits and collections in Brazil con- 
tinue favorable. Collections in the States 
of Espirito Santo and Rio de Janeiro, 
which had slowed up in December 1941, 
improved in January 1942, and a number 
of past-due accounts have been paid. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


Actual construction work continues un- 
abated. However, some new projects are 
being abandoned because of the increased 
costs of construction materials and dif- 
ficulties in obtaining supplies. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation —The sale of ex- 
port bills increased during the week 
ended January 17. The Bank of Brazil 
continued to allocate exchange for the 
transfer of profits and dividends, and 
ample exchange was available for the 
payment of import bills. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regulations Promulgated Governing Is- 
suance of Import Licenses for Imports 
from the United States.—The regulations 
under which import licenses are to be is- 
sued for goods to be imported from the 
United States were announced by the 
Brazilian Treasury Department in the 
Diario Oficial of ‘January 6, 1942. All 
imports into Brazil of materials, prod- 
ucts, and machinery from the United 
States, under these regulations, are made 
subject to a prior import license from the 
export-import bureau of the Bank of 
Brazil. The decree establishing the im- 
port license system became effective De- 
cember 27, 1941, and no modification in 
that date has been made under the above 
regulations. 

A set procedure is established for the 
functioning of the import license Sys- 
tem. Applications are first made to the 
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Banco do Brazil, and an import permit is 
issued only when it is determined that all 
requirements are in order. Applications 
for an import license must be made to the 
Bank of Brazil and must contain the fol- 
lowing information: 

1. Name, address, and nationality of the 


ignee. 
oo. state and city of destination of the 


material or product. 

3, Number and date of the application. 

4, Complete name and address of the United 
states exporter or of the probable suppliers, 
in case the order has not yet been placed. 

5. Specifications regarding the material to 
be imported showing the following informa- 
tion: Description, terms of payment, use to 
which material is to be put, reasons why sub- 
stitutes cannot be employed in place of the 
materials ordered, statement of the percent- 
age of the importer’s needs which will be 
covered by the requested order, indication of 
delivery date and ultimate disposition. 

All applications must contain items or ma- 
terials to fill the importer’s requirements for 
a minimum period of 3 months. 


If the application to import is ap- 
proved, the Bank of Brazil will issue an 
import license in quadruplicate to the 
applicant. The copies of this license will 
be distributed as follows: The original or 
first copy will be sent to the Brazilian 
Embassy in Washington, the second copy 
will be given to the Brazilian importer 
who should send it on to the United 
States exporter. Upon receipt of this 
copy, the United States exporter should 
get in touch with the Brazilian Embassy 
in Washington in order to have the re- 
quired forms adopted by the United 
States export-control authorities exe- 
cuted and then forwarded to the United 
States Department of State by the Bra- 
zilian Embassy in the name of the Bra- 
zilian Government. The third copy will 
be sent to the American Embassy in Rio, 
and the fourth will be filed. 

Imports for railroads in Brazil are sub- 
ject to special provisions, and application 
for a license for such imports must, in 
addition to showing a break-down of the 
railroad lines for which the material is 
desired, show also the material by groups, 
by types, and also specify whether they 
are to be used for repair and maintenance 
or for new installations. Aside from the 
examination of applications to import 
materials from the United States, the 
export-import bureau of the bank may 
undertake to determine the general needs 
of imports from the United States for 
1942, and in this connection all manu- 
facturers and merchants interested in 
importation of products from the United 
States must send to that bureau a state- 
ment of their general import needs for 
1942. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 
uary 31, 1942, for announcement of the decree 
law establishing the Brazilian import license 
control of U. S. commodities. ] 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Barbados is a one-crop area given 
largely to growing sugarcane and to a 
less extent sea-island cotton. Generally 
speaking the position of Barbados at the 
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close of 1941 was good, but difficulty in 
obtaining certain commodities is ham- 
pering trade. The outlook for agricul- 
ture, the only important industry of the 
island, is better than a year ago. Sugar 
production will probably be larger, and 
it is expected that acreage of ground 
crops will be even greater in the coming 
year, thus insuring more foodsiuffs. Dur- 
ing the year there was an active demand 
for rum and alcohol, and prices for these 
products and for sugar and mclasses were 
satisfactory so that most of the planters 
were reported to have made a fair profit 
on the year’s operations. 

Certain changes in trade trends were 
noted during the year. To conserve dol- 
lar exchange, import restrictions were 
more rigidly enforced, and imports from 
the United States were further curtailed. 
Trade in foodstuffs, for instance, much 
of which formerly came from the United 
States, shifted to South American coun- 
tries. Canada also supplied more goods, 
these new markets taking the place, in 
part at least, of the United Kingdom 
which had heretofore supplied a substan- 
tial proportion of the island’s needs. Be- 
cause of the unsettled conditions, there 
was a consistent demand throughout the 
year for bank credits. Collections con- 
tinued very good. 

The influx of visitors from the neigh- 
boring islands of St. Lucia and Trinidad, 
where the United States has established 
defense bases, has benefited Barbados, 
whose tourist trade might otherwise have 
been hard hit by the war. 

Barbados is often called the most 
densely populated area in the world 
(1,200 to the square mile), and conse- 
quently unemployment has often been 
its most pressing problem. During the 
past year the Government assisted about 
709 laborers to obtain work in Bermuda, 
Trinidad, St. Lucia, and Curacao; local 
Wages were increased from 10 to 15 per- 
cent. So many skilled laborers and me- 
chanics began leaving the island, how- 
ever, that the government later had to 
restrict emigration of certain needed 
types of labor. To compensate for higher 
living costs and rising wages, salaries of 
civil-service employees were supplement- 
ed by a war bonus. At the end of 1941, 
the cost of living was 36.16 percent higher 
than the average for the first 9 months 
of 1939, the latest pre-war period. Rents 
alone showed no increase. 

Economic conditions in Jamaica con- 
tinue to improve. Collections are 
prompt, credits are easy, and business 
generally is better than normal. The 
outlook for the year 1942 is promising, 
owing to prevailing higher prices for ag- 
ricultural crops, increased wages, em- 
ployment at United States bases, and re- 
mittances by Jamaican workers at the 
Panama Canal. 

Government revenues have equaled es- 
timates, and, unless there should be Seri- 


.ous falling off in import duties, it is ex- 


pected that the financial year ending 
March 31, 1942, will show a _ surplus. 
There is an abnormal amount of cur- 
rency in circulation, largely in conse- 
quence of the work being done at the 
United States Army and Navy bases. 
The government of Jamaica recently 
became concerned over the steadily 
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mounting cost of living for working-class 
families, and a committee was appointed 
to explore the feasibility of pegging the 
prices of essential commodities. In No- 
vember 1941, the cost-of-living index 
stood at 145.33 and in August 1941 at 
137.72, computed on the basis of 100 for 
the pre-war month of August 1939. 

To safeguard against any disruption 
of essential services, strikes and lock-outs 
in these services have been declared il- 
legal. 

As from January 28, 1942, freight rates 
between Jamaica and the North Ameri- 
can Continent were scheduled to be in- 
creased by 22 percent and between Ja- 
maica and Central and South American 
countries by 26 percent. It is claimed by 
local businessmen that this will result 
in an all-round increase of approximately 
30 to 40 shillings per ton on cargo de- 
livered in Jamaica. 

With the development of United States 
Army and Navy bases at Trinidad, at- 
tempts are being made to establish new 
enterprises there to meet the increasing 
requirements of the growing population. 
A company for the purpose of develop- 
ing new industries on the island has 
been formed on a cooperative basis by 
Sellers of raw materials and purchasers 
of finished goods. The first undertakings 
proposed for the new firm are the proc- 
essing of wood and wheat products. In 
the meanwhile a dry-cleaning establish- 
ment and several new restaurants and 
cafés have been started. 

Aside from petroleum production, re- 
fining, and shipping, which is the main 
industry of Trinidad, agriculture is im- 
portant in the island, cacao, coconuts, 
and coffee being outstanding crops. The 
cacao crop is late this year, and esti- 
mates have been revised downward to 
about 10,000,000 pounds, about one-third 
of which will be purchased by Britain 
on its own account. The ban on the ex- 
port of coconuts and copra is Still in 
effect, and prices, under government con- 
trol, are held at $3 per 100 pounds for 
copra, and $10 to $12 per 1,000 for coco- 
nuts. The present carry-over of coffee 
remains around 50,000 pounds, and pro- 
duction for the month of January is esti- 
mated at 70,000 pounds. The price of 
Robusta coffee advanced to 8% cents, 
that of Arabica coffee declined to 11% 
cents per pound. Shipments of agri- 
cultural commodities are considerably 
below average, there having been no ex- 
ports of cacao, coconuts, or copra at all 
during the month of December 1941. 

Local Trinidad trade is active insofar 
as government restrictions on importa- 
tion of goods permit, there being a ready 
demand and ample purchasing power for 
all available commodities. There has 
also been some relaxation of import re- 
strictions. Licenses may now be obtained 
to import from sources other than the 
British Empire certain classes of cotton 
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piece goods, made-up cotton goods, ar- 
tificial-silk goods, underclothing, can- 
vas shoes with rubber soles, and bath- 
ing shoes, but quotas governing the quan- 
tities of these goods to be brought in are 
still in effect. As a result of the increased 
business activity, collections have im- 
proved, and obligations, both large and 
small, are being met with sataisfactory 
promptness. Credit is freely available for 
any operations not involving foreign ex- 
change or operations permitted or ap- 
proved by the government control. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances. — Government 
taxes and other revenues in Jamaica 
have been up to estimates, and unless 
there should be a serious falling off in 
import duties it is expected that the 
financial year ending March 31 will show 
a surplus instead of a deficit. 

On January 12 the Jamaica govern- 
ment announced the issue of a £140,000 
loan in the form of a 3% percent local 
inscribed stock redeemable at par on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1962, or at government option 
on. or after February 2, 1957. The pur- 
pose of the loan was to raise funds “for 
the erection of two warehouses and for 
the acquisition and adaptation of such 
other buildings and lands as may be 
necessary for the storage of rum, and to 
defray the expenses of issue.” 

When the application was closed at 
noon on January 22, the loan was very 
largely oversubscribed, and there is al- 
ready some talk of a £250,000 war loan 
at 3 percent to be given to the British 
Government as a Jamaican contribution 
to the war. 

There is an abnormal amount of cur- 
rency in circulation, largely in conse- 
quence of the work being done at the 
United States Army and Navy bases. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Farm Machinery and Equipment, At- 
tachments and Repair Parts: Quotas 
Established for Production and Importa- 
tion.—Quotas representing specified per- 
centages of each Canadian manufac- 
turer’s or importer’s sales for 1940 (cal- 
endar year) have been established for 
the period November 1, 1941, to October 
31, 1942, inclusive, for the production and 
importation of farm machinery and 
equipment, attachments and repairs for 
use in Canada, under an order of January 
16 by the Administration of Farm and 
Road Machinery and Municipal Services, 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Boards—published in the Canada Ga- 
zette (Extra) of January 19, Ottawa. 

This action was taken because of the 
necessity for conserving metals and other 
scarce materials for munitions and other 
war supplies, and followed similar action 
by the United States Government in re- 
stricting production. Since Canada im- 
ports a substantial part of its farm-equip- 
ment requirements from the United 
States, and since varying proportions of 
United States raw materials, component 
parts and subassemblies are incorporated 
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in Canadian-made farm equipment, it 
was necessary to coordinate the regula- 
tions of the two countries. 

Manufacture and importation in ex- 
cess of the quantities specified are pro- 
hibited. The quotas, shown in the sched- 
ules, range from 50 percent, for potato 
planters and ploughs, to 200 percent for 
cream separators and milking machines. 
No producer or importer may use in at- 
tachments and repair parts a quantity 
of any material in excess of 140 percent of 
the quantity used in the production of 
his sales in 1940. Producers are not per- 
mitted to manufacture for export quan- 
tities in excess of the over-all percentage 
designated from time to time by the 
administrator. 

Farm machinery and equipment means 
agricultural machinery, mechanical 
equipment, and implements used on a 
farm for the production or care of crops, 
livestock, poultry, or other produce. It 
does not include attachments and repair 
parts for farm machinery and equipment, 
nor any of the following: Track-laying- 
type tractors; irrigation and drainage 
equipment; hand tools (with certain ex- 
ceptions) ; buildings and repairs to build- 
ings; fencing; poultry netting and wire; 
gates and wire fencing; bale ties and 
straps; well casing and water pipe, and 
nails and articles of hardware (with 
certain exceptions). 

Goods Imported for Munition and Sup- 
ply Contracts: Draw-back of 100 Percent 
of Duty and Tares.—Provision is made 
for granting a draw-back of 100 percent 
of the duty and taxes paid on goods im- 
ported into Canada for munition and 
supply contracts, upon compliance with 
regulations issued by the Canadian Com- 
missioner of Customs, published in Cus- 
toms Memorandum Series WM No. 52 
(Supplement No. 7), of January 14, 1942, 
Ottawa. 

Under the regulations, the whole of 
the draw-back shall be paid to the man- 
ufacturer, producer, or supplier who has 
contracted for the goods with the Minis- 
ter of Munitions and Supply, or with an 
agent of the Minister. Full information 
is required to be furnished to the Minis- 
ter of National Revenue by the claimant 
for draw-back, including statements as 
to the quantities of imported goods used 
and the amount of duties and taxes paid; 
and satisfactory documentary evidence 
produced as to delivery and manufacture 
or use of the goods for which draw-back 
is claimed, including the import entry, 
certified copy of the claimant’s invoice 
to the purchaser, and a certificate from 
an authorized representative of the Min- 
ister of Munitions and Supply certifying 
that the claimant is entitled to claim the 
draw-back. 

Draw-back shall not be paid unless the 
duties and taxes have been paid within 
3 years of the date of filing the claim, 
nor unless the claims as presented at any 
one time aggregate $10. 

Duty Reduction on Pebbled Sheets of 
Jron or Steel From All Foreign Countries 
When for Use in Canadian Manufac- 
tures—Canadian import duties have 
been reduced on pebbled sheets of iron or 
steel, coated or not, when for use by Ca- 
nadian manufacturers (new tariff item 
No. 386f), from 27 percent ad valorem to 
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20 percent on imports from the Unj 
States and other countries entitled to 
intermediate rates, and from 35 percent 
to 25 percent on imports from other for. 
eign countries, effective January 15, 1949, 
under an order in council of January 
published in the Canada Gazette of Jan. 
uary 31, Ottawa. 

This change makes the rates on pep. 
bled sheets the same as on corrug 
sheets of iron or steel. There was no 
change in the British preferential rate 
which is 10 percent ad valorem. P 

Imports of Aluminum and Products for 
Production of War Materials Admitteq 
under General Permit Number to be En. 
dorsed on Import Documents —The 
Canadian Minister of National Revenye 
has issued a general permit No. WG-109 
authorizing the importation into ; 
of aluminum and articles made from 
aluminum, wholly or in part, when for 
use exclusively as munitions of war or 
in the manufacture of munitions of war 
or other articles under contracts made 
on behalf of the United Kingdom, 
Canada, or their Allies, upon certifica- 
tion of such use, according to Customs 
Memorandum WM No. 31 (Sup. No, 4), 
of January 26, 1942, Ottawa. 

The general permit number is to be 
retained at the Department of National 
Revenue, and the number endorsed on 
all pertinent import documents. The 
face of the import entry covering such 
goods should bear the following certifi. 
cate: 

I do hereby certify that the aluminum 
goods covered by this entry are for the 
exclusive use in fulfilling contract number 
co aaa dated _____-. entered into with —_.... 
and will not be used for any other purpose. 
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Signature of Importer. 

The above regulation was issued to ex- 
pedite war-material production. 

The Minister has also issued general 
permit No. G-2025 authorizing the im- 
portation of aluminum and_ articles 
made from aluminum, wholly or in part, 
when the value for duty purposes does 
not exceed $10 in any one case. This 
permit is not applicable to munitions 
of war and other materials (covered 
under the general permit No. WG-100) 
nor to goods covered by the War Ex- 
change Conservation Act. 

Sugar and Edible Molasses: Imports 
Subject to Control of Sugar Administra- 
tor.—No person, other than the Cana- 
dian Sugar Administrator, may import 
any edible molasses, as well as any sugar, 
into Canada except under authority of a 
permit issued by the Sugar Administra- 
tor, under an order in council of October 
21, 1939, as amended January 26, 1942, 
reported in Customs Memorandum WM 
No. 8, Revised, of January 30, Ottawa. 

The above orders do not apply t 
casual importations of sugar not ex- 
ceeding 100 pounds, nor to maple sugar, 
nor molasses to be used for purposes 
other than for human consumption. Ap 
plications for permits should be for- 
warded by Canadian importers to the 
Sugar Administrator, Montreal, Canada. 

Bristles: Restrictions on Sale and Us 
in Canada; Imports Permitted—An 
order of the Canadian Administrator of 
Furniture and Bristles of January 1, 
1942, effective January 19, restricts the 
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use of pigs’ and hogs’ bristles, except 

his authorization, but permits man- 
ufacturers to import bristles directly or 
through an agent, according to the Can- 
ada Gazette (Extra) of January 19, 
Ottawa. 

The above action was taken because of 

a shortage of bristles, due to their use in 
ucts needed by the Departments of 
Munitions and Supply and National De- 
fense, and the uncertainty of obtaining 
them from abroad. Manufacturers im- 
rting bristles are required to furnish 
the Administrator, by the day following 
delivery, a statement as to quantity, 
origin, size, color, and number of cases 
and identifying case numbers of any 
pristles imported. 

There are certain restrictions as to 
Jengths of bristles which may be manu- 
factured in Canada, with exceptions 
when ordered by the above Departments, 
and limitations as to quantities of cer- 
tain lengths which may be supplied to 
regular customers, based on 1941 quan- 
tities. 

Handkerchiefs of Cotton, Flax, or 
Other Vegetable Fibers: Imports Per- 
mitted on Restricted Basis ——The prohi- 
bition on the importation into Canada of 
handkerchiefs of cotton, flax, or other 
vegetable fibers has been removed, and 
such articles may now enter Canada on a 
limited basis under permit from the De- 
partment of National Revenue, by order 
in council of January 30, 1942, Ottawa. 

The order transfers the articles from 
Part One (prohibited list) to Part Two 
(restricted list under permit) of Sched- 
ule One of the Canadian War Exchange 
Conservation Act of 1940 (Item ‘532 a, 
ex. 548”). 

Cullet, Soda Ash, and Woolen Piece 
Goods: Exports Prohibited Except Under 
Permit—Permits issued by or on behalf 
of the Canadian Minister of Trade and 
Commerce are required for the exporta- 
tion from Canada of cullet (broken 
glass), including ground glass, and soda 
ash (sodium carbonate), effective Feb- 
ruary 2, 1942, and for all fabrics com- 
posed wholly or in part of yarns of wool 
or of hair, effective January 27, under 
orders in council of January 26 and 28, 
respectively, published in the Canada 
Gazette (Extra) of January 29, Ottawa. 

The above orders were issued to con- 
serve supplies essential for Canadian re- 
quirements. 


Sausage Binder, Sausage Filler, and 
Meat Binder: Standards of Quality, and 
Labeling —Sausage binder, sausage filler, 
and meat binder employed in the produc- 
tion of meats, meat products, and by- 
products, which are combinations of ce- 
real with salt, sugar, spices, and other 
seasonings, are required to conform to 
specified standards of quality, and the 
labels must contain directions for use 
consistent with the regulations, under an 
amendment to the Canadian Food and 
Drugs Act of December 31, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Canada Gazette of January 
24, 1942, Ottawa. 

Under the amendment, cerea? means 
and includes flours or meals prepared 
from grain or potato but not including 
those containing legumes; cereal also 
means bread, biscuit, or other bakery 
products except those made with le- 
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gumes; and also includes milk powder 
and skimmed milk powder. The cereal 
content of any manufactured meat prod- 
uct or meat byproduct shall be estimated 
on the basis of the content of starch, 
dextrinized starch, and lactose and shall 
not exceed 5 percent by weight of the 
finished product, and the moisture con- 
tent of such manufactured products shall 
not exceed 60 percent by weight. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Commercial 
banks have found the Exchange Control 
Commission slow in approving requests 
to sell dollars with which to cover imports 
at the 3l-peso rate—the average wait 
extending up to 2 weeks. The wait for 
approval to sell 25-peso-per-dollar ex- 
change, to cover payment for imports 
of the favored but limited group of ma- 
terials considered essential to the econ- 
omy, was normal, being slightly over a 
month, 


With the passage of the bill author- 
izing an Extraordinary National Defense 
Program, it is probable that some $4,- 
500,000 per year will be earmarked for 
defense purchases and payments abroad 
instead of becoming available for use 
by importers. On the other hand, the 
arrangement for the division of the in- 
creased price for copper purchased by 
the United States will yield perhaps as 
much as $12,500,000, most of which prob- 
ably will be sold to importers. 


Cuba 


Tarif{[s and Trade Controls 


Production-Supply Law Confers Emer- 
gency Powers on President.—Emergency 
powers are conferred on the President 
of Cuba, for the duration of the war, 
to control and regulate practically all 
phases of Cuban economic activity, by 
provisions of a decree law, promulgated 
in the Official Gazette of Cuba of Janu- 
ary 21, 1942. Under the decree law, the 
President is granted power to withhold 
production of agricultural products, to 
control and restrict industrial produc- 
tion, to regulate the mining industry 
and activities, and to expropriate the 
materials necessary for the national 
welfare, for the maintenance of defense 
and for national production. He is also 
empowered to take over industrial and 
agricultural plants and establishments, 
public utilities, and to reduce or elimi- 
nate import duties on machinery, raw 
materials, and food products, within the 
limits of international treaties. 

The decree law, among other things, 
also provides for the establishment of 
a system of arbitration of labor con- 
flicts and empowers the President to 
regulate commerce and industry, to fix 
maximum and minimum prices, to re- 
strict or prohibit the exportation and 
reexportation of indispensable products 
and, when necessary, to fix import and 
export quotas. 
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Denmark 
Tariffs. and Trade Controls 


Agreement Governing Trade During 
First Half of 1942 Concluded with Swe- 
den.—An agreement providing for Swed- 
ish exports to Denmark valued at 60,- 
000,000 Danish crowns (1 Danish crown= 
approximately $0.193) and Swedish im- 
ports from Denmark to a value of 40,- 
000,000 Swedish crowns (1 Swedish 
crown=approximately $0.24) during the 
first half of 1942 has recently been con- 
cluded, according to an announcement of 
January 26, 1942, from Stockholm. 
Swedish exports to Denmark are to in- 
clude products valued at the following 
amounts in Danish crowns: lumber, 30,- 
000,000; wood pulp, 3,000,006; paper, 4,- 
300,000; iron and steel, 11,000,000; and 
machinery and tools, 7,200,000. 

Swedish imports from Denmark in- 
clude 20,000 metric tons of sugar, 600 
metric tons of eggs, and certain other 
foodstuffs. Because of a recent increase 
in the rate of the Danish crown, un- 
certainty prevails as to the estimated 
value of Swedish purchases of Danish 
products. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Economic Conditions 


Merchants in the Dominican Republic 
have expressed their satisfaction with 
the upward trend affecting nearly all 
trade during recent months. Almost 
without exception, groSs sales are re- 
ported to be averaging well above those 
for corresponding months of 1940. In 
consequence, banks report a sharp in- 
crease in loans and refinancing to allow 
merchants to increase their stocks. The 
increased volume of business combined 
with economic adjustments incident to 
the declaration of war by the Dominican 
Republic and the United States have had 
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a noticeable effect on living conditions; 
costs have advanced by about 25 percent. 
There are no Dominican import statis- 
tics for months later than August, but 
available export figures show that, ex- 
cept for starch, tobacco, sugar, and mo- 
lasses, shipments of all important export 
commodities increased tremendously in 
both volume and value during December 
1941 compared with December 1940. 
While the volume of starch exports de- 
clined in December 1941, the value of 
shipments was greater than in December 
1940. Tobacco exports in December 1941 
were only about a tenth of those in De- 
cember 1940. There were no molasses 
shipments in December 1941 and only 
small shipments of sugar, these products 
having been disposed of earlier in the 
crop year. During the last week of De- 
cember and the first 3 weeks in January, 
12 of the 14 sugar mills in the Dominican 
Republic commenced grinding operations. 
In view of the present high price for 
sugar, all mills will grind as much cave 
as possible, to produce the maximum 
volume of sugar, and as a consequence 
grinding operations are not expected to 
be concluded until the end of July 1942. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Grains and Seeds: Fumigation Re- 
quired for Exports.—Grains and seeds 
for export must be fumigated in the pres- 
ence of an inspector of fruits, industry, 
and labor who is authorized to issue fumi- 
gation certificates which must be at- 
tached to the shipping papers of grain 
and seed exports, according to Dominican 
Republic decree No. 1439, published in 
La Opinion, January 14, 1942. Exception 
is made in the case of grains and seeds 
for shipment to foreign purchasers who 
have expressly asked for unfumigated 
products for planting. 


Egypt 


Economic Conditions 


MaxXIMum PRIcES FIXED FOR COTTONSEED 
OIL AND COTTONSEED OILCAKE 


Cottonseed oil and cottonseed oilcake 
have been added to the list of commodi- 
ties for which maximum prices have been 
fixed, according to an order issued by the 
Egyptian Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustry on December 2, 1941, and pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of December 
4, 1941. 


Exchange and Finance 


Rate of Supplementary Tax In- 
creased.—The Egyptian Government, on 
June 1, 1940, enacted a law instituting 
a new tax known as the defense tax and 
assessed since that date at the rate of 1 
percent on the total amount paid as land 
- and house taxes, as income taxes, and as 
customs and excise duties. 

The rate of 1 percent has now been 
increased to 5 percent for the duration 
of the fiscal year ending April 30, 1942, 
in accordance with a law issued and ef- 
fective on December 11, 1941, and pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of December 
' 15, 1941. The law provides the following 
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exceptions for which the rate of the sup- 
plementary tax will remain 1 percent: 
the land tax for persons paying a tax not 
exceeding 2 Egyptian pounds per annum; 
the tax on houses; and the tax on the 
earned income of taxpayers whose in- 
come does not exceed £E120 per annum 
and on the income of wage earners whose 
daily wages does not exceed six tenths 
of an Egyptian pound. 

The new law cancels the provisions of 
the law of June 1, 1940, that the pro- 
ceeds of the supplementary tax go to na- 
tional] defense requirements. 

The increase in the rate of this supple- 
mentary tax is in line with the Govern- 
ment’s desire to find new revenue to take 
care of increased State expenditures, 
such as the war bonus to its low-salaried 
employees. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Surtaxr on Customs and Excise Duties 
Increased from 1 to 5 Percent.—See Ex- 
CHANGE AND FINANCE above. 


E] Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


Business activity during the first 
month of the new year reflected the 
usual let-down which follows the holi- 
day season, but conditions were better 
than normal for this time of year, con- 
sidering the fact. that the country is at 
war. The coffee market was normally 
active throughout the month; and about 
40 percent of the expected 925,000-bag 
crop had already been sold to the United 
States. With the setting of maximum 
prices for Salvadoran coffee in the United 
States in late December, growers and ex- 
porters appeared satisfied, and prices re- 
mained firm. 

The recently concluded treaty with 
Guatemala, which placed a large num- 
ber of the articles of each country on a 
free-trade basis in the other, seemed 
to be working out well and to be receiv- 
ing the approval of the majority of mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and consumers. 
An increased amount of henequen bags, 
cotton gocds and cattle moved to Guate- 
mala, and was balanced by importations 
from that country of corn, beans, fresh 
vegetables, canned goods, candies, con- 
fections, rubber-soled canvas shoes, and 
other specialty articles. 

Credits were quite tight in January, 
and collections were _ exceptionally 
prompt. 

AGRICULTURE 


The new cotton crop, because of the 
ravages of locusts, was expected to be 
very small. Because of a carry-over from 
the previous year, however, it was not 
believed that any importation would be 
necessary. The sugar crop was larger 
than usual, with Honduras expected to 
absorb the surplus, as in past years. 
Food crops, particularly corn and beans, 
the staples of the country, were expected 
to be unusually small, but price fluctua- 
tions should be somewhat stabilized be- 
cause of the free-trade agreement with 
Guatemala, and no shortages were ex- 
pected. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Private residence and commercial eon. 
struction continued at a good pace qdyr. 
ing January, and the Government roag. 
building program was pushed as 
A special budget was set up on the bh 
of the recent loan of $1,196,000 extended 
by the Export-Import Bank, and it was 
expected that the program of road build. 
ing and other public works would he con. 
tinued without curtailment during 1949 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Current statistics with regard to for. 
eign trade for December 1941 and for the 
complete year of 1941 were not available 
but the following figures for customs fe. 
ceipts for the complete calendar years of 
1940 and 1941 will indicate the treng of 
foreign trade: 





—. 
Item 1940 | 1941 





ce 


Imports a § fF 
Exports !___._- | 575, 796 


$3, 618, 686 
618, 922 


4, 237, 608 





ee | 4, 143, 118 | 





1 Export revenues are derived almost entirely from g 
tax on coffee shipments. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Government 
finances continue to show a deficit. A 
large part of government revenue is de- 
rived from import duties, and, since im- 
portations will be curtailed under the 
priorities and allocations system, it seems 
doubtful that revenue will be up to 
normal. 


France 


Exchange and Finance 


Reform of Local Tazxation.—Revision 
of the finances of Departments (geo- 
graphic units) and communes in France 
was effected by a series of laws (num- 
bered respectively 3987, 4627, 4684, and 
4683) published in the Journal Officiel 
of November 7, 1941. 

Abolished by law 3987 are all common 
funds constituted by the proceeds of var- 
ious taxes hitherto collected by the State 
and distributed to Departments and com- 
munes, and State subventions previously 
granted to Departments and communes 
(notably those introduced to offset loss of 
income occasioned by suppression some 
months earlier of the “patente” tax). 

As an offset to the loss of revenue, the 
State will hereafter pay annual subven- 
tions fixed, in principle, for Depart- 
ments at 20 francs per inhabitant and 
for communes at 25 francs per inhabi- 
tant. In addition, there is granted t0 
communes and educatjonal subvention 
based on the number of children regis- 
tered in the schools; this addition ranges 
from 25 francs per pupil in small com- 
munes (under 2,500) to 250 francs in 
large cities (over 100,000). As a tempo- 
rary measure, a credit of 250,000,000 
francs.is set aside to provide relief dur- 
ing 1942 for communes brought into 
financial difficulties by unusual cil- 
cumstances. 

Additional relief for communes is 
provided in the other three laws men- 
tioned. Beginning January 1, 1942, the 
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unes are to receive the proceeds of 

a new liquor license duty which is double 
that of the similar State tax that is 
yltaneously abolished. Communes of 
over 50,000 inhabitans may be authorized 
to collect supplementary registration 
duties on property transfers and trans- 
fers of business concerns; they may also 
be authorized to institute a local tax 
on retail sales and on services, provided 
they already have recourse to the usual 
taxes on entertainments, gas, electricity, 


«4 the past the revenues of depart- 
ments and communes have been derived 
in part from collections made for their 
account by the State, in part by an allot- 
ment of a share of taxes collected locally 
for the State, and in part from direct 
jocal taxes. 


Guatemala 


Economic Conditions 


Business activity during January 1942, 
the first full month of Guatemala’s war 
status, exhibited a rather steady tone. 
With war legislation consolidated against 
Axis nationals, business in the republic 
adjusted itself to meet the new condi- 
tions. Individual coffee quotas for Gua- 
temalan and other nonrestricted pro- 
ducers, as a result of the Government’s 
action in canceling quotas of blacklisted 
growers under the war regulations, were 
raised from 80 to 100 percent during the 
month. The coffee trade was also stimu- 
lated by the fixing of “ceiling” prices in 
the United States in late December; lo- 
cal coffee prices remained firm. 

Announcement that the Argentine 
steamer Rio de la Plata had inaugurated 
a new shipping service between Buenos 
Aires and New Orleans, to include Puerto 
Barrios in its route, was optimistically 
received. 

Collections were Satisfactory during 
January and even more prompt than 
usual, while caution continued to be ap- 
parent in the extension of credit for all 
purposes. 


AGRICULTURE 


The 1941-42 coffee crop has been 
picked, except in the higher altitudes. 
The size of the crop is still uncertain, 
but a tendency exists to lower previous 
estimates to around 850,000 quintals (1 
quintal equals 101.43 pounds). Banana 
production continued seasonally normal, 
no blow-downs occurring. The chicle 
season was active, and a record produc- 
tion was anticipated. Total exports of 
bananas during 1941 reached 7,151,593 
stems, a decrease of 12.9 percent from 
the 1940 level and 28.9 percent from the 
1939 level. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


December 1941 imports showed an in- 
M@ease compared with previous months, 
and at 1,347,801 quetzales were 23.9 per- 
cent above the level of December 1940. 

December 1941 exports reflected a 
shatp seasonal upturn, and at 1,327,430 
quetzales were 60.4 percent above the 
level of December 1940. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Haiti 


Economic Conditions 


Importers and wholesalers report that, 
contrary to the usual January slump, 
business conditions have been good, and 
export trade continued active. Recent 
shipments of coffee, bananas, sugar, 
cacao, and sisal exceeded the values of 
those of the preceding month. In De- 
cember the combined export and import 
trade of Haiti was 61 percent greater 
than in December 1940; the excess of 
exports over imports for the first quar- 
ter of the new fiscal year (October 
through December 1941) amounted to 
$651,827. 

Government revenues also maintained 
the improvement first noted several 
months ago, higher prices for Haitian 
export products contributing substan- 
tially to the better fiscal position. In 
the commercial field, collections, loans, 
and discounts were greater this year end 
than last, while past-due loans and dis- 
counts were less. Total currency in cir- 
culation continues to be more than last 
year. 

With the beginning of the new year 
two new Government departments were 
created: the Department of National De- 
fense under the Secretary of State for 
Interior and Justice, and the Department 
of National Economy under the Secre- 
tary of State for Finance and Com- 
merce. The duties of the latter depart- 
ment include the centralization of all 
useful information regarding agricul- 
ture, commerce, industry, and finance, 
with a view to coordinating the activities 
of the Departments of Finance, Com- 
merce, Agriculture, and Public Works. 

During January a shipment of 170 troy 
ounces of placer gold, mined in the vi- 
cinity of Cap Haitien, was shipped by the 
National Bank of the Republic of Haiti 
to the United States. This is- reported 
to be the first official shipment of such 
nature ever made from Haiti, and the 
gold is said to be of excellent quality. 


Exchange and Finance 


Action on Property of Enemies and 
Enemy Allies.—Decree law No. 84 of De- 
cember 31, 1941, supplemented and 
amended the basic decree law of Decem- 
ber 18, 1941, sequestrating property of 
enemies and enemy allies by the National 
Bank of the Republic of Haiti. The law 
of December 31, 1941, in main, provided 
changes for clarification purposes which 
were generally administrative in nature. 
However, one addition was made provid- 
ing that, when rendered necessary in the 
public interest or in the interest of Hai- 
tian or neutral creditors, the operation 
of certain enemy commercial concerns 
may continue under the control of the 
General Sequestrator-Liquidator by au- 
thorization of the Department of Finance, 
Commerce, and Justice. It is further 
provided that existing technical person- 
nel may be authorized to continue in the 
operation of agricultural, industrial, and 
other commercial enterprises. 

On January 7, 1942, decree law No. 89 
was signed supplementing the previous 
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decree laws of December 18 and 31, 1941, 
by defining enemy agents. This law stip- 
ulates that all movable and immovable 
property belonging to enemy nationals, 
to allied enemies, or to enemy agents shall 
be sequestered and that all commercial 
houses, corporations, firms, or -associa- 


-tions belonging thereto will be liquidated. 


On January 6, 1942, the Haitian Gov- 
ernment issued its first list of the persons 
and firms in Haiti subject to seques- 
tration. 

Government Finances.—Revenues for 
the first 2 months of the fiscal year 
1941-42 (October - November) _ totaled 
5,707,000 gourdes, while expenditures 
were 4,423,000 gourdes. Comparative fig- 
ures for the corresponding 1940 period 
were, respectively, 5,946,000 and 5,632,000 
gourdes. 

The gross public debt as of November 
30, 1941, was 68,446,000 gourdes, com- 
pared with 62,324,000 on the same day 
of 1940. The increase in the public debt 
was due almost wholly to expenditures 
under the public-works contract. The 
total expended to November 30 was 
25,114,000 gourdes. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Addition of Corn and M@nioc Flour 
to Bread Mixtures Authorized—Bakers 
are authorized to add corn or manioc 
flour up to the amount of 15 percent 
to the wheat flour which they use in the 
making of biscuits and bread, according 
to executive decree No. 102, published in 
Le Moniteur of Haiti, January 19, 1942. 
Decree No. 102 also grants to the Presi- 
dent of the Republic the power to order 
the mixture of a fixed percentage of 
corn or manioc flour with wheat flour 
for biscuits and bread. 

Method of Assessing Sugar Export 
Tazes Revised—Export taxes on sugar 
and cane sirups are to be asSesSed on the 
f. o. b. price fixed in the contract of sale, 
provided that the contract is registered 
with the National Bank of the Republic 
of Haiti within 15 days of the date of 
signature—according to executive or- 
der No. 107, published in Le Moniteur, 
January 15, 1942. Contracts providing 
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for a c. i. f. price must include freight 
contracts and insurance documents in 
order that customs authorities may de- 
termine the f. o. b. price for assessment 
of export taxes. 


Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


Business activity was seasonally slow 
in Honduras during the first month of 
the new year. Foreign trade was some- 
what slackened by regulations directed 
against enemy (Axis) nationals in line 
with the Republic’s new belligerency 
status, but local business was little af- 
fected. 

The operations in the all-important 
banana industry were normal to better- 
than-normal during the month, though 
approximately 7 percent below the level 
of December 1940. The effects of the 
September blow-down in the Ulua River 
region have been largely mitigated by 
the growth of the affected trees. Since 
that time high winds and rain, which 
prevailed on the north coast of Hon- 
duras from January 10 on, inflicted con- 
siderable damage in the region near La 
Ceiba. 

In the mining industry, the output of 
precious metals increased slightly during 
December 1941 (the latest month for 

. which information is available) com- 
pared with November. In the Republic’s 
limited coffee industry, harvesting began 
in January, and exports on a large scale 
were expected to begin in February. 

Notice has been given by various ship- 
ping companies serving the country that 
there will be a 20 to 30 percent surcharge 
on all freight shipments in the future, 
the justification for this being an alleged 
increase in operating costs resulting from 
the war. 

Credits and collections were seasonally 
slow during December 1941, December 
and January being the time of the year 
when inventories are taken in Honduras 
and also the slack season in its essential 
agriculture economy. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Banana exports during December were 
6.8 percent under the December 1940 
level. The cumulative total for the year 
Was approximately 10 percent under the 
figure for the preceding year. Exports 
of precious metals during December were 
25 percent above the preceding month’s 
level. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Remittances of 
dollar exchange are being made for all 
current transactions not subject to freez- 
ing control in 1 to 3 days. However, in 
consequence of mail censorship in the 
United States, it is understood that the 
actual receipt of these remittances is 1 
to 2 weeks after the exchange is granted 
by the Exchange Control Commission. 
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Government Finances—Government 
revenues for December 1941 totaled 917,- 
000 lempiras, while expenditures were 
850,000. Comparative figures for De- 
cember 1940 are, respectively, 892,000 and 
891,000 lempiras. 


Iran 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in Iran during 
1941 were less satisfactory than in 1940. 
As in the preceding year, Government- 
controlled monopolies and foreign-ex- 
change restrictions continued to domi- 
nate general commercial activity. The 
area of foreign trade was further reduced 
by the German-Soviet war, which in- 
volved two of Iran’s major merchandise 
sources and markets, and the decrease in 
shipping facilities. Additional uncer- 
tainty was injected into the business situ- 
ation by the abdication of the Shah and 
the entry of foreign troops into Iran, but 
the effect of these developments appeared 
to be only temporary, as conditions in 
November and December exhibited a bet- 
ter tendency. Crops were smaller and 
prices were higher. Industrial output 
was generally lower, while difficulty in 
obtaining equipment from abroad re- 
tarded work on the industrialization pro- 
gram. The exchange situation eased 
slightly toward the close of the year, fol- 
lowing a change in the official rate of 
the rial. Note circulation continued to 
expand. 


FOREIGN TRADE REDUCED BY GERMAN- 
SoOvIET WAR 


Although figures are not yet available, 
a further drop in Iran’s foreign trade is 
indicated by the outbreak of war between 
Germany and the Soviet Union. Nor- 
mally, these two countries account for 
the major proportion of .Iran’s foreign 
trade. The movement of commerce was 
further restricted by the decrease in 
shipping facilities, although the turn- 
over with the United States has been 
fairly well maintained. According to 
United States statistics, exports from the 
United States to Iran in the first 9 
months of 1941 totaled $5,605,900 ($3.,- 
389,890 in the same period of 1940), 
while imports into the United States 
from Iran reached $5,278,690 ($5,- 
629,660). 

During the 12 months ended March 
20, 1941 (latest available), the value of 
total Iranian commercial imports and 
exports increased, the former amounting 
to 864,925,401 rials (612,163,923 in 1939- 
40) and the latter to 925,381,010 (803,- 
888,174). Duty-free imports declined to 
153,788,426 rials from 457,733,600, this 
reduction being attributed to curtailed 
purchases for the account of the Iranian 
Government. Exports of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oi] Co. amounted to 1,313,591,- 
268 rials (1,680,064,000 in 1939-40). 

Iranian imports from the United States 
in the year ended March 20, 1941 were 
valued at 72,505,371 rials (40,255,386 in 
the preceding year), while exports to the 
United States amounted to 124,135,358 
rials (92,888,160). This increase was 
partly attributed to difficulties in trading 
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with other countries, due to the exten. 
sion of the war. Marked gains o¢ 

in Iranian imports of rubber art 
copper and brass manufactures, iron 
and steel products, linen, hemp or jute 
fabrics, pharmaceuticals, motor 

and mineral oils. The expansion in ex. 
ports to the United States were contrip. 
uted chiefly to dates, furs, glassware 
gum tragacanth, lambskins, pistachio 
nuts, and wool. 


IMPORT-EXPORT REGULATIONS—Monopoty 
CHARGES 


In 1941, as in preceding years, all 
transactions involving the import or ex. 
port of merchandise or foreign exchange 
were strictly controlled by the Iranian 
Government. The law required all per. 
sons to surrender foreign exchange to 
the official Exchange Commission within 
3 days after its receipt; and careful gy. 
pervision insured the delivery of all ex. 
change arising from exports. Merchan- 
dise could be imported only if official’ 
permission had been obtained, and if 
funds therefor had been secured from the 
Exchange Commission (or if a foreign 
merchant already had the needed funds 
abroad). 

The monopoly regime, by which the 
Government controls a large share of 
Iran’s foreign trade, was modified in Oc- 
tober 1941 through the abolition of the 
import monopolies on tea, sugar, cotton 
textiles, automobiles and tires; the tax 
formerly collected by these monopolies, 
however, was retained. 


Crops SMALLER—INDUSTRY Less Activ 


Agricultural yields in 1941 were abnor- 
mally low. The wheat and barley crops 
were deficient, largely as a result of in- 
festation by aphis, while late spring 
snows and frost caused damage to al- 
monds, walnuts, pistachio nuts, raisins, 
apricots, and peaches, and to a lesser ex- 
tent to field crops. In the Caspian Sea 
Provinces the yield of tea was estimated 
at 1,021 metric tons for the year.ended 
March 21, 1941, compared with 850 tons 
in the preceding year. In November 1941 
the Iranian Government announced that 
permission would not be given for the cul- 
tivation of poppies in the Provinces of 
Yezd, Kerman, and Baluchistan; simul- 
taneously measures were taken to con- 
trol domestic consumption of opium. 

Industry was adversely affected in 1941 
by international developments. The car- 
pet industry, Iran’s major manufacture, 
was hard hit by the lack of shipping space 
and the war between Germany and the 
Soviet Union. The United States, Ger- 
many, and United Kingdom are normally 
the principal purchasers of Iranian rugs. 

The output of silk and cotton teztiles 
fell below the figures for the preceding 
year, and construction activity ceased 
abruptly upon the entry of foreign troops 
into the country in August 1941; work on 
partially completed structures, however, 
was subsequently resumed. Production 
of sugar and matches for the year ended 
March 20, 1941, registered an increase 
over the preceding year, and active opera- 
tion was reported by the new hat factory 
at Tehran; the latter started during the 
first quarter of 1941. Irregular progress 
was noted in the construction of blast 
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rnaces at Kerej, whereas work on other 
new projects slowed up considerably, in 
consequence of inability to obtain equip- 
ment from abroad. 


prices ADVANCE—DoMESTIC TRADE VARIES 


The prices of both imported and do- 
mestic articles rose steadily throughout 
the year, though in December a recession 
occurred in the prices of certain domestic 
products formerly exported to Germany. 
The values of real estate in Tehran rose 
slowly during the first half of the year, 
put activity slowed up in the last 4 
months. To meet the increased cost of 
living, the Iranian Government, on Oc- 
tober 28, 1941, approved higher schedules 
of pay for Government employees. 

Domestic trade was fairly active during 
the first 8 months of 1941, but was later 
adversely affected by uncertainties cre- 
ated by the arrival of foreign troops and 
the dwindling supply of various imported 
products. 


New Ria RaTE—NOTE CIRCULATION UP 


A uniform official buying rate of 35 
rials to the dollar was established by a 
decree of September 27, 1941; the former 
rate was 17 rials. Dollar remittances, 
covering imports of officially approved 
merchandise, are sold at the official rate, 
while for certain specified items (in- 
cluding automobiles) or for noncommer- 
cial purposes the selling rate is about 
48 rials. 

Notes in circulation have registered 
a steady increase; on March 20, 1941 
(latest statement available), the total 
reached 1,350,000,000 rials ‘(of which 
134,733,855 were held by the National 
Bank), while the metal reserve was val- 
ued at 670,266,976 rials. Since this state- 
ment was prepared, a further expansion 
in note circulation (to 2,000,000,000 rials 
from 1,500,000,000) was authorized. On 
April 20, 1940, note circulation stood at 
1,114,000,000 rials (126,716,200 held by 
Bank) and metal reserve was valued at 
669,827,308 rials. 


‘ TRANSPORT DEVELOPMENT CONTINUES 


. Purther progress was reported on rail- 
way construction, for which substantial 
budget appropriations were approved. 
On May 22, 1941, the first locomotive 
reached Shahrud, on the line from 
Tehran to Meshed, and grading was 
completed up to Nishapur at the end 
of the year. By December 21, 1941, rails 
had been laid a distance of 23 miles 
beyond Zenjan on the Tehran-Tabriz 
project. More active development of 
transport facilities is indicated under 
the recently concluded tripartite treaty 
(between Iran and the United Kingdom 
and Soviet Union). 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


January business slipped back from the 
1941 peak under the restraint of shipping 
limitations and tightened priority restric- 
tions. Retail business felt the loss of 
tourist expenditures, though widespread 
employment and Canal Zone trade ac- 
counted for a well sustained demand for 
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items in the consumer-goods class. The 
growth of savings accounts, however, gave 
evidence of increased thrift among wage 
earners and was significant of a growing 
trend toward personal economic secu- 
rity. In the Canal Zone substantial 
amounts were invested in U. S. defense 
bonds, while liberal donations were made 
for various patriotic causes. 


The slowing up of turn-over in du- 
rable-goods lines was by no means indica- 
tive of diminishing demand but, as 
stated, resulted from lessened considera- 
tion accorded the large backlog of out- 
standing orders placed with U. S. manu- 
facturers. Importers of machinery, 
building supplies, electrical goods, etc., 
are unable to supply any except a negli- 
gible amount of the demand outside of 
orders directly connected with defense of 
the Canal. As a result private construc- 
tion in Panama has dwindled sharply. 

The Panama Government is turning its 
attention to agricultural development in 
an effort to safeguard the food supply 
through increased domestic production. 
The objective of this program is three- 
fold: to improve the economy of the 
country, to build up a staple food supply, 
and to lessen the strain on food imports, 
particularly during the period of the 
emergency. The initial project calls for 
the expenditure of $350,000 for the pur- 
chase in the United States of labor-sav- 
ing machinery to develop new acreage 
and intensify cultivation of existing agri- 
cultural acreage. It is thus hoped to raise 
substantially the production level of such 
prime food items as rice, potatoes, sugar- 
cane, vegetables, poultry products, and 
other products that can be economically 
developed under tropical soil and climatic 
conditions. 

Further moves in the interest of the 
consumer and in line with the new eco- 
nomic orientation were the reduction in 
tariffs on certain prime food commodities 
followed by the establishment of rigid 
price controls to prevent profiteering. 
While no serious food shortages have oc- 
curred, the possibility is made imminent 
because Panama is largely dependent 
upon imports for many items of diet, and 
consumption has arisen appreciably 
under the impact of full employment and 
widespread purchasing power. 

Banks report that the seasonal slack 
peculiar to January has been accentuated 
this month by reason of the inability to 
obtain goods. There is apparently an 
abundance of ready cash among import- 
ers and such collections as the banks were 
called upon to handle were met promptly. 

° 


Turkey 


Exchange and Finance 


Letters of Credit Good for Limited 
Time.—A recent decree provides that 
when importers obtain, through the Cen- 
tral Bank of the Turkish Republic, the 
opening of letters of credit for the pur- 
pose of effecting payment for merchan- 
dise ordered abroad, they must give an 
engagement that within a_ specified 
period the merchandise will have been 
ordered and actually imported into Tur- 
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key. The period allowed for the placing 
of the order and the importation of the 
merehandise covered by letters of credit 
is 3 months, according to the Exchange 
Director. While this ruling provides for 
legal action in case of nonfulfillment by 
the importer within the time specified, 
it is reported that it will be possible for 
the importer, in the event that he finds 
himself unable to live up to his engage- 
ments, to present himself at the Ex- 
change Office, provided with proof that 
fulfillment is impossible, and obtain a 
prolongation of the time allowed for 
importation. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


American Exporters: At Least 2 Weeks 
Should Elapse Before Mailing Duplicates 
of Essential Papers to the Union.—Dupli- 
cate copies of letters and documents 
should not be mailed to appropriate rep- 
resentatives in the Union of South Africa 
for at least 2 weeks after the originals 
have been mailed according to advice 
from the Union. This precaution is 
urged to insure the forwarding of dupli- 
cates on separate vessels. 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


January retail business, though up to 
the preceding month, was somewhat dis- 
appointing because the tourist trade 
failed to develop as expected. This was 
partly because of the general political 
and economic uncertainty which kept 
many Argentinans at home. The cost of 
living has continued to rise, both as re- 
gards imported merchandise and goods 
of local manufacture, while salaries have 
remained stationary. This situation is 
showing its effect on the retail trade. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS GOOD 


The crop outlook is encouraging. The 
wheat harvest is estimated to be higher 
in yield and better in quality than last 
year. The linseed crop now being gath- 
ered is expected to be larger than last 
year, in spite of the fact that the acre- 
age sown was smaller. Other grain crops 
such as barley, oats, and rye also show 
good yields. Farmers are withholding the 
sale of their wheat crop pending the en- 
actment of a law fixing the price of 
wheat. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES DECLINE 


There has been some easing off in in- 
dustrial activities, affecting principally 
the shoe factories, and to a lesser degree 
the cotton mills. Shoe manufacturing 
plants have filled their summer orders 
and are now making preparations for the 
winter trade. Some plants are operating 
on part time, but it is expected that nor- 
mal activities will be resumed in the near 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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Chemicals 


Production of synthetic methanol in 
the United States exceeded 50,335,800 
gallons during the first 11 months of 
1941, compared with 41,055,000 gallons 
during the 11 months of 1940, according 
to preliminary statistics of the Bureau 
of the Census. Output of crude methanol 
amounted to 5,089,500 gallons during the 
January—November 1941 period, and to 
4,810,000 gallons in the 1940 period. 
Stocks of synthetic methanol on Novem- 
ber 30, 1941, were reported at 1,080,300 
gallons, and of crude methanol at 683,400 
gallons. 


* Brazit.—Lactic acid for industrial pur- 
poses, chiefly for use in tanneries, is in 
fair demand. Local tanneries long pre- 
ferred formic acid to lactic acid, but de- 
spite the cautious attitude of the trade, 
use of the latter increased in recent years. 
Edible and pharmaceutical use of lactic 
acid is said to be relatively small. 

Imports of both acids into Brazil de- 
clined in 1940 (atest year for which 
statistics are available) from 1939. Im- 
ports of lactic acid amounted to 18,251 
kilograms in 1940, compared with 24,558 
in 1939, and of formic to 76,787 compared 
with 134,702 kilograms (Brazilian 
figures). 


* Canapa.—Chemical products costing 
$229,500, at works, were used by the Ca- 
nadian brewing industry in 1940. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics gives de- 
tails: Clarifying and filtering materials, 
$46,500; carbon dioxide, $70,870; lactic 
acid, $12,270; potassium and other salts, 
$21,100; anhydrous ammonia, $11,600; 
and cleaning materials, $67,200. 


* Inp1a.—The possibility of the chemical 
plant of the Tata Chemicals, Ltd., com- 
mencing production operations early in 
1942 on the scale originally planned was 
envisaged by its chairman at the annual 
general meeting of the shareholders held 
in September 1941. The chairman ob- 
served that the bulk of the machinery 
ordered in the United Kingdom and the 
United States had already arrived at the 
works and the remainder was either en 
route or would be shipped in the near 
future. 

The chairman stressed the need for in- 
creased finance. He stated that since 
the original estimates were made there 
had been an increase in capital expendi- 
ture caused by the higher prices of raw 





Avenge 
Pearl Harbor! 








materials, wages, and freight rates on . 


account of the war and the increased 
prices at which substitute machinery had 
to be ordered, particularly in the United 
States. It is estimated that, in addition 
to the original subscribed capital of 
12,500,000 rupees ($3,750,000), a further 
provision would be necessary to the ex- 
tent of 3,500,000 rupees ($1,050,000). 


* Kenya.—During November 1941, 45 
tons of pyrethrum flowers were shipped 
from Kenya. No shipments were made 
to the United States. 


* Perv.—A rather large demand for soda 
ash exists in Peru for use in many indus- 
tries. The largest manufacturing con- 
sumers in Peru are the glass factories, 
followed by the mining companies, wash- 
ing-soda manufacturers, cotton mills, 
sugar refineries, wool mills, and other 
smaller industries. The United King- 
dom and the United States have been 
the leading suppliers to this region over 
the years. Imports of soda ash into 
Peru, in metric tons, have been as fol- 
lows: 1936, 1,955 tons; 1937, 1,817; 
1938, 2,542; 1939, 3,277; 1940, 2,919; and 
first 9 months of 1941, 3,112 tons. 


* UniTep Kincpom.—Output of anthra- 
cene in the United Kingdom will be ap- 
proximately three times the pre-war 
quantity soon, and extensions under 
way will bring the total to four times 
the peacetime production, according to 
an unofficial statement published in a 
trade paper. Developments in the in- 
termediates industry have occurred to 
such an extent that the industy will be 
competitive even when continental 
products once again are available. 


Coal 


* UNITED Kincpom.—No changes have 
occurred in the Scotch coal-mining in- 
dustry of Fifeshire and the Lothians. 
Employment and production are being 
kept up to full capacity. Up to the close 
of 1941, no shortage of household coal 
existed; open climatic conditions helped 
to ease the domestic demand. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


* Brazi_.—Exporters now estimate that 
the entire annual cocoa-bean crop of 
Bahia for 1941-42 will be about 2,100,000 
bags of 60 kilograms each, instead of 
2,000,000 bags as previously estimated. 
The following table shows exports of 
cocoa beans from the State of Bahia 


in December 1940 and 1941 (Brazilian 
figures) : 














Destination 1940 | 194] 

SS TES lee 
Bags! 

United States. ___- : A ee 
| EEE ES Ee 800 1, 450 
Pe rN 7, 400 

egos ode ne cae -| 4300 tien 
ae at SEARS ES SES RSE | 1,300 |... ee 
od Ee erreteni 
EELS PERRET etme he 
Brazil (other States)...-.......... 672 1, 395 
es 
Total......-...---.-....-----| 192,156 | 280, 887 








1 Of 60 kilograms. 


The following table, referring to the 
port of Bahia, gives arrivals and exports 
in December and stocks on hand at the 
end of December, in the past 3 years: 





—<————. 


Item | 1939 1940 1941 


| Bags | Bags 8 
Arrivals 148, 455 211, 348 r~ fe 
Exports. - 129, 486 | 192, 156 280, 887 
Stocks..-.. . | 96, 657 289, 386 | 195, 251 


i 





The coffee market in Brazil was slow 
during the period of negotiations on the 
fixing of prices in the United States, and 
deliveries in Santos were reduced. After 
ceiling prices were fixed, deliveries in 
Santos increased to 30,000 bags a day, 
and some individual quotas of exporters 
were increased. 

Exports in December 1941 totaled 

1,061,448 bags, compared with 883,207 
bags in November (Brazilian figures). 
At Brazilian ports, 2,051,349 bags were 
on hand at the end of 1941. 
* Costa Rica.—Exports of cacao (cocoa 
beans) for the quarter ended December 
31, 1941, and for the calendar years 1940 
and 1941 are given in the following 
tables (Costa Rican figures): 





Calendar year 























| Fourth 
Destination quarter |— 
} 7 | 1940 | 198 
stl aR BaRRNRE a: 
| Kilo- Kilo- Kilo- 
grams grams grams 
United States. -... }1, 087, 806 |2, 970, 899 | 3, 661, 121 
Colombia... abate ‘338, 050 | 926,683 | 1, 288, 045 
Chile inet ah teehiraiin 20, 700 256, 756 214, 610 
Peru Z Betle 19,987 | 323, 587 301, 647 
ae 7, 000 7, 000 7, 000 
Japan... [.......-..| 25,715} 1008 
Mexico ’ | BOA 56, 980 
Other countries... 392, 068 41 
Total__. | 





i, 473, 543 4, 902, 708 5, 638, 434 





Prices in the United States ranged 
from $8 to $10 per quintal f. o. b. Port 
Limon. This constitutes a marked im- 
provement in prices. Prices in Colombia 
were $8.10 per quintal. Argentine im- 
porters also offered $8.10 f. o. b. Port 
Limon, but no shipments were made— 
prcbably by reason of transportation dif- 
ficulties. Chile, Peru, and Ecuador paid 
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$7.15 to $7.25 per quintal f. 0. b. Port 
Uexports of coffee during December 


1941, compared with December 1940, were 
as follows (Costa Rican figures) : 




















Destination no ber Dosember 
es eo Bags! ‘s 
fed States....-------------- 10, 291 24,1 
— ee er ae 125 2, 049 
Other countries. - -------------|------------ 736 
Total. ------------------ 10, 416 26, 976 








1 Sixty kilograms of clean coffee. 


During October and November 1941, 
18,298 and 6,578 bags, respectively, were 
exported. 

The official estimate of the Instituto de 
Defensa del Café de Costa Rica remains 
at about 390,000 bags for the present crop 
(1941-42). Officials of this Coffee Insti- 
tute believe that it may be necessary to 
make a further reduction of 15 percent or 
more in the estimate, in consequence of 
poor yields in two Provinces. 

It is estimated that about 200,000 quin- 
tals (9,072,000 kilograms) of the crop 
of 1941-42 have already been sold but 
not yet shipped. Of this amount, 145,000 
quintals (6,577,000 kilograms) are said to 
belong to the American quota. 

Domestic consumption of the 1941-42 
crop is estimated at 4,766.62 quintals 
(219,236 kilograms). 


* Ecuapor.—During December 1941, 
cacao business in Guayaquil was fairly 
active, especially in comparison with 
November’s slump. Deliveries at this 
port from the outlying Provinces in- 
creased considerably, and active demand 
in the United States improved. 

Cacao receipts in Guayaquil during De- 
cember amounted to 25,121 quintals of 
101.4 pounds each, compared with de- 
liveries of 37,935 quintals in December 
1940 and 11,732 in November 1941. While 
there was a considerable increase in 
cacao deliveries as compared with pre- 
ceding months, the receipts during De- 
cember still fell far short of those during 
the last month of the preceding year 
(owing mainly to the continued occupa- 
tion of El Oro Province by Peru). 


{In quintals of 101.4 pounds] 











ia January- 
December December 
Grade ee. ee Ne it c 
1940 | 1941 1940 1941 
St ma | ee |] 
Arriba _....| 24,656 | 16,214 |133, 496 | 203, 642 
Machala... _. 6, 298 1,746 | 50,906 | 28,924 
+e 6, 981 7,161 | 48,879 55, 383 
Total..........| 37,935 | 25,656 |233, 281 | 287, 949 














During the 12 months of 1941, deliver- 
ies of cacao to Guayaquil increased by 
54,668 quintals over the similar period 
of 1940. 

Actual cacao exports from the port of 
Guayaquil in December 1941 amounted 
t© 167,618 kilograms, compared with 
1697,571 in December 1940. Total cacao 
exports for the calendar year 1941 
amounted to 14,062,919 kilograms, com- 
pared with 10,879,376 in 1940. The 
United States provides Ecuador with the 
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best market for its cacao. In December 
1941, 765,756 kilograms were shipped to 
the United States and 1,862 to Chile. 

The following table shows average, 
maximum, and minimum cacao quota- 
tions in December 1941, compared with 
November: 


(Per quintal of 101.4 pounds] 











November 1941 | December 1941 
Quotation United United 
Sucres — Sucres — 
rency rency 
BGO. citcéuec 120 | $8.00 120 $8. 00 
Maximum. ...___.... 140 9. 33 129 8. 60 
Minimum........... 112 7. 46 116 7.73 

















The peak of the Ecuadoran coffee ex- 
port season occurs in September. From 
then to the following June, exports taper 
off. In 1941 the decline in exports dur- 
ing November and especially in Decem- 
ber was more rapid than in previous 
years. Exports in December 1941 were 
14,210 bags of 60 kilograms each, com- 
pared with 24,679 bags in December 1940 
(Ecuadoran figures). All of the Decem- 
ber 1941 exports went to the United 
States. 

It is expected that, owing to the poor 
crop experienced in Los Rios Province and 
the fact that El] Oro Province continues in 
the hands of Peru, Ecuador will not be 
able to complete its United States coffee 
quota this year. The domestic price for 
coffee has increased. considerably and 
now is more than 100 percent higher 
than a year ago. : 

December 1941 wholesale quotations 
(per pound) on first-grade coffee suit- 
able for export, compared with quota- 
tions for the comparative month of 1940, 
are set forth in the following table: 











December 1940 | December 1941 
Quotation | United United 
Sucres | States | Sucres | States 

cents cents 
pera 0. 48 3.2 1.11 7.4 
Minimum. ..-_.- eae 0. 46 3.1 1.16 at 
Maximum.....__-- 0. 51 3.4 1.05 7.0 














* Et Satvapor.—The table below shows 
exports of coffee, by countries for 1939, 
1940, and 1941. The total value of all 
coffee shipped in 1941 was $9,076,299. 
Statistics for 1939 and 1940 are final 
Government statistics; those for 1941 
were compiled by the Coffee Export Con- 
trol Office and are believed to be accu- 
rate: 














Destination 1939 1940 1941 
Bags ! Bags ' Bags ' 

, a ee 29, 863 942, 495 730, 802 
United States._.......-- 584, 952 777, 876 576, 343 
i res 89, 658 FG aaa 
IG oie vi wesnesccte 9 See, PE 
NE xs. caxdewkionee 52,910 39, 777 25, 054 
Netherlands.-........-- 23, 189 , haere 
, | Ale RRR Ce Se 13, 768 | fe SR ea 
SPINS Gai ntimcwuncuns 4, 253 5, 549 111, 636 
3, EMSRS eee Re 549 2, 727 7,450 
Philippine Islands kena sake cuceles 3, 612 

WI csc aise RE 12,864 | 12,765 7, 450 











1 Of 69.92 kilograms gross. 
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* UnNiITep Kincpom.—The Ministry of 
Food announces that it has arranged for 
importation during the next few months 
of 6,000 tons of East African and 3,000 
tons of Indian higher-quality coffees in 
partial execution of its buying program 
for the current year. First arrivals are 
expected toward the beginning of April 
and will be supplemented by small ship- 
ments from Aden and Jamaica. 

Supplies will be allocated to the trade 
at prices adjusted, in relation to quality, 
to the level of those now ruling for lower 
qualities which comprise the greater 
part of present supplies. 


Dairy Products 


* AUSTRALIA.—Butter production for the 
year ended June 30, 1941, amounted to 
3,877,042 hundredweight of 112 pounds, 
a decrease of 6 percent from the preced- 
ing year. Cheese production in 1940- 
41 was 546,363 hundredweight—also a 
decline from 1939-40 production. Sea- 
sonal conditions caused in part the de- 
crease in production of both butter and 
cheese. The requirements for the year 
ending June 30, 1942, have been re- 
stricted to choicest and first-grade but- 
ter. Because of this and the increased 
quantities required by the United King- 
dom cheese contract, some of the milk 
previously used in production of butter- 
fat has been diverted to cheese produc- 
tion, while increased quantities will also 
be required for the manufacture of con- . 
densed milk and buttermilk. 


* Brazit.—For many years the dairy in- 
dustry has been confined largely to the 
States of Minas Geraes, Rio Grande do 
Sul, Sao Paulo, Santa Caterina, and Rio 
de Janeiro. Minas Geraes is the leading 
dairy State, producing 21,456,000 kilo- 
grams of butter in 1939, compared with 
a total national production of 43,243,000 
kilograms. In 1937 and 1938 total ex- 
ports of butter amounted to 8,891 kilo- 
grams, but, with European sources dis- 
rupted, shipments to South American 
countries increased to 21,007 kilograms 
in 1939, 22,980 kilograms in 1940, and 
33,000 kilograms in the first 3 months of 
1941 (Brazilian figures). 

The growth and development of the 
cheese industry has paralleled the butter 
industry. Imports dropped from 500,000 
kilograms to 65,000. Cheese production 
rose from 32,000,000 kilograms in 1938 
to 42,190,000 kilograms in 1939, 63 per- 
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cent of which was made in Minas Geraes. 
Cheese exports were negligible prior to 
1941, ranging from 915 kilograms in 1939 
to 2,128 in 1939 to 4,419 in 1938. In the 
first 10 months of 1941, exports amounted 
to 45,160 kilograms, 4,421 of which went 
to the United States and the remainder 
to Latin America. 

The manufacture of condensed milk 
and milk powder could be greatly ex- 
panded. Until 1941 exports of these 
products were small. During the first 
10 months of 1941, 640,000 kilograms of 
condensed milk were exported, the chief 
markets being The Netherlands Indies 
and French Guiana. Also, 6,724 kilo- 
grams of milk powder were exported in 
this period, mainly to French Guiana. 


Fruits, Vegetables, and Nuts 


* Brazit.—The new Brazil-nut crop was 
expected to reach the parts of Para and 
Manaos in the early part of February 
1942. Exporters say that sales for future 
deliveries have been closed with Ameri- 
can importers at prices which local ship- 
pers consider exceptionally high for the 
beginning of the crop. 


* British West Inpres—The Imperial 
Government of Great Britain has al- 
lotted a sum to assist the banana indus- 
try in Jamaica. With this money, ba- 
nanas are purchased from the growers 
at 3 shillings 6 pence per count bunch. 
The bananas are then disposed of by the 
Food Controller, who sells them locally 
at 3 pence or 6 pence per stem, gives them 
to the poor, or sells them to the shippers 
for the American and Canadian markets. 
The quantity of bananas sold for export 
to the American and Canadian markets 
depends upon the quality of the fruit. 
The returns from the fruit exported, 
which are less than the cost, and from 
the fruit sold locally are added to the 
allotment of the Imperial Government. 

Owing to leaf-spot disease and the loss 
of the English market, there is a con- 
tinued abandonment of banana cultiva- 
tion by small growers. Prior to the war 
in 1939 the English market accepted most 
of the Jamaican fruit. No fruit is now 
being exported to Britain. For the 12 
months ended November 1, 1941, the 
British Government accepted 14,500,000 
stems from the growers. 

The following table shows the exports 
of bananas (Jamaican figures): 





October 1 to December 
31— 
Destination 
1940 ‘ 1941 


Stems Stems 
Canada 258, 978 391, 42 
United Kingdom 1, 483, 765 
United States 142, 572 744, 975 
Total____ a - 1, 885, 315 1, 136, 401 





* CanaDA—The Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board has announced that, effec- 
tive on and after January 19, 1942, per- 
mits will be required for the export of 
table potatoes to countries other than 
Newfoundland, Bermuda, and the British 
West Indies. 

The regulations respecting export per- 
mits for shipments of table potatoes were 
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put into effect “to conserve the available 
supply of commercial potatoes for Ca- 
nadian use.” The total production of 
potatoes in Canada in 1941 is estimated to 
have been 7 percent below 1940 produc- 
tion. ‘This in itself would not constitute 
@ serious shortage of supply provided no 
substantial exports took place. It is ex- 
pected that the first period of warmer 
weather will relieve the situation by 
making possible local deliveries of pota- 
toes at many points where farmers now 
hesitate to bring potatoes out, because 
of the danger of freezing. 

* Costa Rica.—Banana shipments dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1941 amounted to 
1,041,989 stems (Costa Rican figures). 
Of these exports, 301,537 stems were 
shipped from the Atlantic coast and 740,- 
452 from the Pacific coast. Shipments 
during the same period of 1940 amounted 
to 669,601 stems. Destination of all ship- 
ments was the United States. 

Shipments of bananas during the year 
1941 amounted to 5,167,111 stems, of 
which 3,779,202 were exported from the 
Pacific coast and 1,387,909 from the At- 
lantic coast. Total shipments during 
the year 1940 amounted to 3,259,415 
stems. 

As the development of the Pacific ba- 
nana region has not yet reached its max- 
imum, it is believed that production will 
increase during 1942, unless disease 
makes necessary the destruction of some 
of the new areas. 


* Mexico—During 1940 and 1941, No- 
gales was the leading export port for 
Mexican-grown garbanzos. In 1940, 15,- 
000 long tons, or one-third of the entire 
Mexican exports, were shipped through 
Nogales and, in 1941, 20,500 long tons, 
or two-thirds of all exports. Formerly 
Tampico or Mazatlan held first place in 
garbanzo exports, with Vera Cruz usually 
third. 

The following table shows exports in 
1940 and 1941 by principal ports (Mexi- 
can figures) : 





Port 1940 1941 
Lone tons Long fons 
Total $2, 000 30. OOK 


Nogales 15, 000 20, 500 
Tampico-. 12, 000 5. 000 





The States of Sonora and Sinaloa pro- 
duce about 70 percent of the Mexican 
garbanzo crop. The 1940-41 garbanzo 
crop amounted to 172,389 metric tons. 
The prospective 1941-42 crop will be the 
largest on record. 


Meats and Products 


* AvUsTRALIA.—Establishment of a pork- 
canning plant in a bacon factory in 
Adelaide (South Australia) is a recent 
development. A portion of the bacon 
cutput of the factory, mostly rashers, 
will be canned and marketed with other 
subsidiary products. 

The first rabbit cannery has also been 
established. The rabbit carcasses are 
cleaned, divided into cutlets, placed in 
brine, scalded,’ packed, and placed in a 
long steamer. The tins are sterilized in 
batches of 1,100. The plant has a capac- 
ity of 92,000 2-pound tins weekly. 
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Canned rabbit is expected to supplement 
the frozen rabbit shipped to the Uniteg 
Kingdom. 


* Mexico.—The number of cattle op 
ranges of the Chihuahua district ig now 
holding fairly constant at approximately 
700,000 head, despite heavy exports to 
the United States and the usual do 
consumption. Some increases in 
size of the herds may be expected qd 
1942, as range and watering conditions 
are greatly improved, and exports are 
now at a maximum. 

Although practically all Chihuahua 
cattle and sheep growers are continu 
to expand their herds in expectation of 
a prolonged world conflict and an ip. 
creasing demand for such products, some 
of the more conservative ranchers pre. 
fer to improve quality and reduce quan- 
tity of herds in preparation for Possible 
wartime overproduction. A tendency to 
shift to sheep raising is noticeable op 
the part of some of the less important 
cattle growers who have found it dif. 
ficult to obtain a share in United States 
cattle imports in consequence of shipping 
and crossing costs. 

Good ranges and abundant water holes 
have substantially improved the cond. 
tion of the cattle during the year just 
ended, and stock in all age groups is fat. 
Increasingly stringent measures to cop- 
trol diseases have also reduced losses to 
a minimum and improved the genera} 
condition of the herds greatly. 

Exports of cattle from Chihuahua to 
the United States represent approxi- 
mately 95 percent of the cattle exports 
from this district; they have continued 
in advance of the quota permitted under 
treaty, some being held in bond pending 
sales in subsequent quarter-years, Ex- 
ports from the Chihuahua district to the 
United States during the calendar year 
1941 amounted to 214,752 head (Mexican 
figures). 


* Cuspa.—Grinding operations are going 
on at full speed in 60 of Cuba’s 158 mills 
to help meet wartime needs for sugar. It 
is understood that the Government will 
authorize production of about 3,700,000 
long tons during 1942. This represents 
an increase of 300,000 long tons over 1941 
production. 

The 1942 sugar crop officially began on 
January 15. Part of this 1942 crop will 
be converted into high-test (invert) 
molasses for industrial-alcohol produc- 
tion under terms of the Cuban-American 
agreement. 

Unofficial estimates place the stock of 
sugar on hand in Cuba on December 3l, 
1941, at about 207,000 Spanish long tons, 
compared with 1,103,000 tons on hand 
on the same day in 1940. Decree No. 
36 of January 2, 1942, promulgated in 
Official Gazette No. 13 of January 8, 
1942, authorizes the shipment of local 
consumption and “world” quota raw and 
refined sugars to the United States dur- 
ing January 1942. 

Based on unofficial data, it is estimated 
that Cuban stocks of high-test (invert) 
molasses were about 41,000,000 to 4 
000,000 gallons on December 15, 1941, 
while stccks of blackstrap (final) m0 
lasses were estimated at about 6,000,000 
to 9,000,000 gallons on the same dale. 
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Local distilleries are stated to have some 
plackstrap molasses on hand. 

Stocks of invert sugar sirups were 
small, if not exhausted, on December 15, 
Te eding to unofficial Cuban compila- 
tions, exports of Cuban raw sugar 
amounted to approximately 3,145,000 
spanish long tons during 1941, compared 
with 2,055,000 tons exported during 
1940. Shipments to the United States 
totaled about 2,525,000 tons during 1941, 
against about 1,675,000 during 1940. 

Exports of molasses during the period 
January 1 to December 15, 1941, totaled 
434,378,112 gallons, compared with 308,- 
022,897 during the like 1940 period, dis- 
tributed as follows (Cuban figures) : 


ag | 











Kind 1940 | 1941 

Gallons Gallons 
strap (final) molasses.| 142,630,810 | 99, 951, 249 
Blatmest (invert) molasses-_| 157, 608,728 | 326, 555, 264 
Invert sugar sirups | 7,783,359 | 7,871, 509 
Total_....-- Pe | 308, 022, 897 | 434, 378, 112 





—_— 


* InpIA.—The area devoted to sugarcane 
in the 1940-41 season was 910,000 acres 
greater than in the preceding period, 
with a corresponding increase in esti- 
mated yield of 1,058,000 tons of raw sugar 
(“gur”)—an increase of 25 percent in 
acreage and 23 percent in yield. 

The first official sugarcane forecast for 

1941-42 gives the area planted to cane 
as 3,516,000 acres, compared with 4,215,- 
000 acres for the corresponding area last 
year. 
Production of sugar direct from cane 
totaled 1,095,400 tons in the 1940-41 sea- 
son, against 1,241,700 tons in 1939-40 and 
660,800 tons in 1938-39. 

The following table gives the total 
production of sugar and molasses and 
the percentage of recoveries for the last 
two seasons: 








Item | 1939-40 1940-41 
, 
Number of factories worked -_.| 145 | 148 
Cane crushed. ..........tons__| 13,131,700 | 11, 290, 900 
Sugar produced do 1, 241, 700 1, 095, 400 
Molasses produced do 485, 300 424, 600 


Recovery of sugar 
Recovery of molasses. -.do__- | 


percent 9. 45 | 9.70 
3. 69 | 3. 76 





The production of sugar by refining 
gur during 1941 is estimated at 49,600 
tons. This is 67 percent above the ac- 
tual production of 29,600 tons in 1940. 
The recovery of sugar was probably 
lower, this being estimated at 51.7 per- 
cent against the actual recovery of 56.7 
percent in the preceding year. On the 
basis of forecast returns received from 
these factories, the quantities of gur that 
will be melted during the year and the 
quantities of sugar and molasses that 
will be produced for all India are esti- 
mated as follows: 





1940, 1941, 
Item actual | estimated 


———____ 


Long tons| Long tons 
Gur melted... 


50,800 | 91, 500 
Sugar manufactured | 29,600 | 49, 600 
Molasses obtained ___ | 15,800] 34,200 
Recovery of sugar per 100 tons gur 58. 26 54. 20 
Recovery of molasses per 100 tons 

a : 31.10 37. 37 
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Imports of sugar in 1940 amounted to 
20,300 long tons, and in the first 6 months 
of 1941 11,000 tons were imported (In- 
dian figures). After June, only the value 
of the imports were published. The 
quantity of sugar exported is not pub- 
lished. Exports in 1940 had a value of 
1,776,638 rupees and in the first 8 months 
of 1941 2,248,108 rupees. 

The Government of India applied for 
permission from the Indian Sugar Coun- 
cil to export up to 200,000 tons of sugar 
to the United Kingdom during the year 
ended December 31, 1941. A suggestion 
has also been made that the Eastern 
Group Supply Council should persuade 
the United Kingdom Government to pur- 
chase Indian sugar for the requirements 
of British forces in the Middle East. 

Factories’ stocks on January 1, 1941, 
were estimated at 133,735 tons, compared 
with 353,612 tons for the corresponding 
date of 1940. The closing stocks on Au- 
gust 31, 1941, were estimated at 514,710 
tons, against 497,634 for the correspond- 
ing date in 1940. 

The immediate outlook for the Indian 
sugar industry is not bright. Restric- 
tion of output adopted in the United 
Provinces and Bihar will no doubt greatly 
relieve the overstocked position of the 
industry. 


Iron and Steel 


* Brazit.—Priority in the purchase of 
material for the construction and instal- 
lation of its Volta Redonda plant (State 
of Rio de Janeiro) has been granted 
Companhia Siderurgica Nacional (Na- 
tional Steel Co.) under recent govern- 
mental decree. Terms of the decree 
stipulate, among other things, that pro- 
ducers are obliged to sell materials with- 
in their production or stock capacities 
in quantities needed by the company in 
the regular work now being carried out 
at the Volta plant. 


* CoLumBiIA.—Prices of scrap iron and 
steel in Medellin are said to have be- 
come almost prohibitive as a result of 
the proposed steel mill. A local foundry, 
which also operates a sheet-metal works, 
is reported to have been forced to bring 
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in scrap from Cartagena and Barran- 
quilla in order to continue its operations. 


Leather and 
Products 


* ARGENTINA.—Exports of quebracho ex- 
tract and urunday from both Argentina 
and Paraguay during the year 1941 to- 
taled 178,485 tons, compared with 160,883. 
tons in 1940. (Paraguayan exports 
amounted to 36,485 and 33,970 tons, re- 
spectively, for the years 1941 and 1940). 
Of the total 1941 exports, 119,587 tons 
were exported to the United States and 
Canada, 19,503 to Great Britain, 5,244 to 
the rest of Europe, 15,627 to Japan, 3,944 
to the rest of the Far East, 10,201 to the 
South American republics, and 4,377 to 
Mexico, Cuba, Trinidad, and Panama. 
Argentina’s domestic consumption rose 
from 12,436 tons in 1940 to 14,899 in 1941. 
Total exports and domestic consumption 
for 1940 and 1941 totaled 173,319 and 
193,384 tons, respectively. 

The annual -production capacity of 
Argentine and Paraguayan quebracho 
extract and urunday is estimated at 535,- 
000 tons, and a reliable source estimates 
the stocks on hand at the beginning of 
1942 at 85,000 to 90,000 tons. 

Local statistics show that 18 factories 
were operating in Afgentina in 1941 and 
4in Paraguay. Two new factories and a 
former participant in the “pool” are in- 
cluded in these figures. 


* Peru.—Exporters, realizing the com- 
mercial possibilities as a tanning mate- 
rial of “tara” in the southern part of 
Peru, in the Ica and Arequipa sections, 
are now offering quotations to United 
States firms. Tara (Caesalpinia tinc- 
terea)—also known as “taya” or 
“talla’”—belongs to the leguminous fam- 
ily and is indigenous to Peru. It is found 
in a wild state and in relatively large 
quantities along the Peruvian coast and 
in some sections of the western slopes 
of the Andes. At present, the districts 
of greatest production are from Trujillo 
north to Piura, the most important re- 
gion being the Cajamarca district. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
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Tara is grown in bean form, but the 
ground-up pod of the bean is the only 
part utilized as a tanning material. Ac- 
cording to trade sources, shipments in 
the past have been made in the pod. 
However, recently the importers in the 
United States have shown a preference 
for tara finely ground—that is, without 
the center black pits. 

There is only one crop yearly, and the 
production depends largely on _ the 
amount of advance orders. The crop 
thrives in the autumn season—during 
the months of March, April, and May 
(seasons being reversed South of the 
Equator). 

There is said to be no immediate dan- 
ger of exhausting Peru’s supply of this 
product, and, should the price increase 
about 10 per cent, large additional quan- 
tities would be available from the sierra 
regions. At the present time, these po- 
tential sources of supply have been prac- 
tically untouched, by reason of the high 
cost of transportation to the coastal cities 
and ports. 

Exports of tara in crude form during 
1940 amounted to 104,173 gross kilograms, 
all destined to the United States (Peru- 
vian figures). Tara in powder form was 
exported during 1940 as follows: 370,413 
kilograms to the United States, 240,454 
to the United Kingdom, and 26,144 to 
Chile, a total of 637,011 kilograms. 


Lumber and 
Products 


* British Mataya.—Exports of logs, 
lumber, and railway ties from British 
Malaya (including Brunei) from 1937 
to 1940 were as follows: 








| Sawn tim- 
Year | Sleepers Sawlogs | ber (except 
teak) 
| Cubic feet | Cubic feet Cubic feet 
Ss tite ayaa 12, 000 400 | 1, 046, 000 
ae 9. 000 a 848, 000 
seers 2, 800 6,750 1, 212, 000 
lib sigpeieiiatonone 27,775 1, 000 1, 744, 000 











Hong Kong and Sumatra were the 
chief markets in 1939 for sawn timber. 

Hong Kong has been the principal 
market for railway ties. Exports to that 
market in 1940 amounted to approxi- 
mately 20 times the 1939 value. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


* Peru—The United States imported 
most of the cochineal exported by Peru 
during 1940, when 20,977 gross kilograms 
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were shipped to this country (Peruvian 
figures). Argentina received from Peru 
20,684 gross kilograms of this dye, which 
is widely used in the manufacture of cos- 
metics. Cochineal is a scarlet edible 
dyestuff extracted from the dried bodies 
of certain insects gathered from cactus 
plant. Production at present is not 
large, but, if the demand should increase, 
Peru could in all probability export close 
to 30 tons monthly. 


* UNITED Kincpom.—Well-known man- 
ufacturers of medicinal preparations 
have organized the Therapeutic Research 
Corporation of Great Britain, Ltd., for 
the purpose of undertaking and provid- 
ing for the coordination of research in 
the British drug and pharmaceutical in- 
dustry. 


Naval Stores and 
Resins 


* InpIA—Rosin production in India 
amounted to 2,800 long tons during the 
quarter ended September 30, 1941, and 
stocks to 2,456 tons, according to unoffi- 
cial sources. Production of turpentine 
was 676 tons, and stocks 353 tons during 
the same 3 months. Official export sta- 
tistics are not available. 


* Mexico.—Exports of rosin from Mex- 
ico as compiled from the records of the 
Direccién General de Estadistica for the 
month of August 1941 amounted to 86,125 
kilograms. No spirits of turpentine was 
exported during the month. Rosin was 
shipped to the following countries: Costa 
Rica, 25,300 kilograms; Honduras; 12,- 
854; Ecuador, 4,500; and Peru, 43,471 
kilograms. 


* UniTrep Kincpom—Among the new 
companies registered in the United King- 
dom recently was the Wood Tar & Pitch 
Importers Association, Ltd—a company 
limited by guaranty, without share capi- 
tal—according to an item in a British 
trade periodical. The association is to 
cooperate with the Ministry of Supply or 
other authority in the allocation and dis- 
tribution in the United Kingdom of wood 
tar and pitch and other agreed products, 
to promote the interests of importers of 
such products, etc. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


* Brazit.—The Ceara magnesite deposits 
in northern Brazil are reportedly capable 
of supplying for export at present about 
150 metric tons of calcined magnesite 
monthly, and, with a small amount of 
additional work this could be increased 
to about 1,000 monthly. Increased cap- 
ital outlay and transportation facilities 
would be necessary to expand the export 
trade beyond the 1,000-ton total. 
Magnesite from these deposits is said 
to analyze from 47.3 to 47.5 percent MgO, 
0.4 to 0.5 percent silica, and 0.5 to 0.8 
percent oxides of alumium and iron. The 
Ceara deposits are now supplying Sao 
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Paulo and Rio de Janeiro with the 
mineral. 

Magnesite for export would necessarj 
move by rail to the port of Fortaleza, and 
at that port be loaded by lighterage. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


* Inp1a.—Continued buying orders from 
the British Ministry of Food and steady 
local consumption caused Indian peanyt 
prices to advance during the third quar- 
ter of 1941, as is usual at that time of the 
year. In addition, owing to Government 
propaganda in favor of reduced produc. 
tion, the 1941-42 crop was estimated at 
about 25 percent less than that of the 
1940-41 season. A tendency on the part 
of dealers in South India to hold their 
stocks was also noticeable. 

Domestic consumption of peanuts in 
the Madras Presidency during the 194) 
third quarter amounted to approximately 
130,000 long tons, according to a well- 
informed source. During the 12 months 
ended September 30, 1941, consumption 
of peanuts in India as a whole was re. 
ported to show a heavy increase (about 
250 percent) over annual consumption 
figures prior to war in Europe. Exports 
from South India during the third quar- 
ter totaled 87,650 long tons, as stated by 
a dependable source; however, no official 
data are available. 

The British Ministry of Food is re- 
ported to have purchased from India 
during the 1941 period a total amount 
of 100 600 long tons of peanuts. Having 
completed its purchases, the Ministry 
temporarily retired from the market 
toward the end of September, thus con- 
tributing to the downward trend in pea- 
nut prices which began at about that 
time. 

Indian peanut stocks were said to be 
small—which is customary at the end of 
the season. In South India, stocks on 
hand were estimated at 56 000 long tons 
at the end of the 1941 third quarter. 
This figure did not include up-country 
holdings, said to be insignificant at the 
time. 

As in the case of peanuts, prices of 
peanut oil were higher in the 1941 third 
quarter than in the preceding quarter. 
Demand for peanut oil, both for domestic 
consumption and export, was said to be 
good. Despite the substantial demand 
from Ceylon for peanut oil cake, exports 
were hampered because of shipping 
shortage. 

The linseed market in Calcutta opened 
with a low-price trend early in July 1941, 
but steadied somewhat toward the close 
of the month, owing to small arrivals 
and limited local stocks. In August, firm 
prices prevailed, with arrivals from up- 
country on a larger scale. Similar con- 
ditions continued in September, but 
toward the end of the month the trend 
was toward lower prices. Trade sources 
in Calcutta stated that nearly half of 
the linseed production in that area is 
usually exported, while the remainder is 
consumed by the domestic oil-crushing 
industry. Exports to Great Britain were 
substantial in the third quarter of 1941, 
though lack of shipping facilities re- 
Stricted the export volume. 
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Linseed stocks in Calcutta at the end 
of the 1941 third quarter were estimated 
at 20,000 long tons. 

In sympathy with the linseed market, 
prices for linseed oil also advanced dur- 
ing the 1941 period. There was a good 
demand from Great Britain for the oil, 
put shipping facilities naturally re- 
stricted its export. 

Firm conditions prevailed in the cas- 
tor-seed market, both in Calcutta and 
Madras, in the third quarter of 1941. 
Export demand was fairly good, and 
prices advanced somewhat in Calcutta. 
Approximately 6,000 to 7,000 long tons 
of castor seed were exported from Cal- 
cutta during the quarter. Exports from 
Madras totaled about 800 long tons. 

The British Ministry of Food pur- 
chased approximately 6,000 long tons of 
castor seed from India during the 1941 
third quarter, as stated by a prominent 
dealer in Madras. The Ministry is re- 
ported to have paid as high as 410 shill- 
ings per long ton c. i. f., but subsequently 
reduced its price to 385 shillings. 

The Indian market for castor oil also 
remained firm during the 1941 period, 
and though export demand was reported 
below normal, purchases by mills in Cal- 
cutta more than made up for this de- 
ficiency. Prospects of further demand 
for castor seed are considered poor by a 
prominent Madras firm, except for small 
Australian requirements. 

The balance of castor-seed stocks avail- 
able for export from Madras at the end 
of September 1941 was approximately 
3,000 long tons, according to trade esti- 
mates. Stocks in Calcutta were reported 
low. 

Rising prices prevailed on the oilseed 
market in Karachi during most of the 
third quarter of 1941, owing to military 
developments in the Soviet Union, Iraq, 
and Iran. It is reported, however, that 
early in October the market sagged some- 
what, but that the long-range outlook 
showed a rising-price trend. Exports of 
rapeseed from Karachi during the quar- 
ter amounted to approximately 151,400 
bags (15,140 short tons). 

Rapeseed is not exported to any extent 
from the Calcutta area, being generally 
consumed locally by millers. The Cal- 
cutta rapeseed market was firm in the 
1941 third quarter. 

Stocks of rapeseed in Calcutta at the 
close of the third quarter of 1941 were 
estimated at 10,000 long tons, while those 
at Karachi amounted to 193,000 bags 
(19,300 short tons). The figure for 
Karachi does not take into account stocks 
in the hands of retailers. 

Trade in sesamum seed and oil was 
confined to local requirements in South 
India, and the demand was good. Prices 
were firm in the 1941 third quarter. In 
the Calcutta area, domestic consumption 
of sesamum seed was poor, and there 
were no exports during the quarter. 
Stocks were reported seasonally low in 
both the Calcutta and Madras areas. 

Advancing prices featured the cotton- 
seed market at Bombay in the 1941 period. 

Exports of cottonseed from Karachi 
totaled 94,000 bags (4,700 short tons). 
Stocks of cottonseed at Karachi, exclud- 
ing those held by retailers, amounted to 


ee 27,000 bags (1,350 short 
ns), 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


* CanaDA.—Oil production in Alberta in 
November 1941 amounted to 815,087 bar- 
rels, compared with 877,165 in November 
1940. Of this amount 806,901 barrels, 
or a daily output of 26,897, were pro- 
duced in November 1941 from 225 oil 
wells in Turner Valley near Calgary. 

As of December 1, 1941, there were 
386,191 barrels of crude petroleum on 
hand in storage, in comparison with 
538,641 barrels on December 1, 1940. Re- 
fined petroleum stocks on hand on 
November 1, 1941, amounted to 809,437 
barrels, compared with 972,004 on 
November 1, 1940. 

November 1941 production of light 
crude (+24°) reached 811,031 barrels. 
The heavy oil (—24°) output amounted 
to only approximately 4,000 barrels, 
while natural gasoline production was 
27,500 barrels. 

The Turner Valley field near Calgary 
produced about 4,594,000 million cubic 
feet of natural gas, against 4,922,000 in 
November 1940. 

Three new wells were finished in 
Turner Valley during November 1941, and 
one went on production. 

Considerable activity in Alberta by the 
large oil companies is reported at the 
present time, and it is believed that a 
large field may be brought in soon. 


* Ex Satvapor.—Gasoline consumption 
in El Salvador in 1941 is estimated at 
2,239,000 gallons, a very slight increase 
(less than 1 percent) over 1940 con- 
sumption. 

The volume of lubricating oil con- 
sumed during the year remained con- 
stant, according to reliable estimates. 
Prices on ordinary and _ subordinary 
lubricating oil advanced 4 cents and 2 
cents per gallon, respectively, in 1941, 
owing to increased maritime insurance 
and shipping rates, as well as to the 
growing difficulty with which lubricating 
oil is obtained from the United States. 

Kerosene consumption is estimated at 
656,000 gallons, a 64% percent gain over 
1940 consumption. 


* VENEZUELA.—Production of crude pe- 
troleum in Venezuela during December 
1941 is estimated at 3,400,000 metric 
tons, an increase of 220,000 tons over 
3,180,000 in November. Production for 
the year 1941 is placed at 33,344,000 tons, 
an increase of 5,803,000 over the 1940 
output of 27,541,000 tons. 


Pigments 


* CanaDA—Titanium pigments have 
been growing in favor in Canada as in 
the United States, and the amount used 
by the paint and varnish industry has 
more than trebled since 1934, as shown 
by official Canadian figures published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The United States supplies the bulk of 
the titanium pigments used in Canada. 
Quantity and value are shown in the 
following table: 
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Year Pounds Dollars 
LS SPIRES APS a 1,710, 188 185, 678 
SRA AE Fee Keene db 2, 513, 026 261, 446 
WO ce aks acorn eee 2, 456, 265 269, 130 
)t OR Saag Sere 3, 748, 341 362, 869 
NOB isis oi iia Sts cares 3, 903, 337 378, 648 
Fg NL PR EST Sauraar Sete 5, 088, 234 494,914 
WMO ccs ieee 5 6, 138, 760 616, 360 











* Cuspa.—The Cuban demand for pig- 
ments and drying oils, including lead 
pigments in powder form or mixed with 
oil, is limited largely to. the local paint 
factories. There is a smaller demand for 
these paint materials from wholesale and 
retail hardware stores, which in turn re- 
tail to painters and other consumers. 
For the most part, these products are 
imported directly by the local paint 
plants from United States and other 
sources. 

Formerly certain European countries 
such as Belgium, the Netherlands, Frafce, 
and England supplied much of the Cuban 
demand for white lead, red lead, and lin- 
seed oil, but beginning around 1938, and 
particularly since the outbreak of Euro- 
pean hostilities, most of the trade has 
gone to United States producers. 

Linseed oil formerly was _ supplied 
chiefly by the Netherlands and the Ori- 
ent, but the United States is now among 
the chief purveyors of this ingredient. 
During recent pericds, linseed oil of Ar- 
gentine origin has become an important 
factor in the market, mostly on a price 
basis for the cheaper grades of oil. 

Imports of pigments and paint mate- 
rials for the years 1938, 1939, and 1940 
are shown in the following table: 





From United 
States Total 





Item ~ 


Kilo- | Dol- Kilo- | Dol- 
grams/| lars grams | lars 





Mineral earth pig- 


ments: 
|, BESS Ric: 45,622} 4,198) 149,820] 7,987 
MOOG Rises kde cece 33, 953} 3,653) 163,551} 7,148 
SIE iE 12,561} 2,244 84, 254) 3,784 
Chemical pigments: 
| Nee renr Ee: 547, 513} 86, 159)1, 434, 063/200, 546 
(Si es 763, 525) 125, 811| 1, 727, 125} 250, 721 
RA TSR aE 960, 441/157, 099) 1, 397, 970/207, 781 


Pigments and paste 
paints ground or 
mixed with oil and 
not for immediate 








use: 
je RN 43, 529) 18,465) 54,609) 21, 203 
Whi sakons wees 61, 167) 21,382} 63,934) 22,050 
ARTISTES 48, 933) 18,934} 55,000) 20, 146 
Linseed oil 
SSE RE 40, 580} 9, 123'1, 164, 013/133, 075 
1980_..... Sais a tienes 244, 957| 43, 447) 1, 017, 395|125, 245 
pa ebepar ekg nny fe: 391, 818} 69,852) 870, 954/145, 312 
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* Iran.—Since Iranian consumption of 
red iron oxide is unimportant, the figures 
of exports during the 12 months ended 
March 20, 1941, accurately reflect pro- 
duction. Total exports amounted to 
7,260 metric tons during the year ended 
March 20, 1941, compared with 9,203 tons 
in the year ended March 20, 1940, and 
9,294 in the corresponding 1939. In the 
1941 period, 3,900 tons were shipped to 
the United States and 3,300 tons to Great 


Britain. 
Radio 


* UNITED Kincpom.—tThe British Radio 
Valves Manufacturers’ Association has 
prepared a list of alternative tubes de- 
signed to assist dealers in the choice of 
suitable substitutes for those tubes that 
have become scarce. The supplies of 
tubes are so low that the Board is under- 
stood to be considering licensing the im- 
portation of suitable United States tubes. 

The Ministry of Labor announced re- 
cently that women radio mechanics, 
wholly or mainly engaged in servicing 
work, would not be regarded as employed 
in retail distribution and would not be 
subject to call-up at the ages prescribed 
for female sales and clerical personnel of 
retail establishments. 

The pricing of second-hand radios is 
receiving attention from the South West 
Scotland Price Regulation Committee. 
According to the Wireless and Electrical 
Trader, unscrupulous traders were “buy- 
ing up odds and ends of wireless com- 
ponents, putting them together, and sell- 
ing them as finished products at prices 
frequently in excess of the price of a new 
ss.” 
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Rubber and 
Products 


* Ex SALvapor.—All new automobile and 
truck tires and tubes were seized by the 
Salvadoran Government on January 28. 
A rationing system for their distribution 
is to be supervised by the Government 
Mortgage Bank. 


Special Products 


* Iran. — The Iranian Carpet Com- 
pany’s export monopoly has been in- 
operative since September 23, 1938, and 
it shares in the export on the same terms 
as any other exporter. 


During the first half of 1941, there 
was a good demand for carpets to export 
to the United States. Shipping diffi- 
culties, and the war between Germany 
and the Soviet Union, slackened the car- 
pet market during the last half of the 
year. 

In the Iranian year ended March 21, 
1941, the value of woolen carpet ex- 
ports was 119,572,456 rials, of which 
Germany took 55,959,612 rials’ worth 
and the United States 56,000,667. The 
loss of the German market would be 
largely offset by increased shipments to 
the United States, if shipping space can 
be secured. The decree of September 
27, 1941, raised the yield of dollars de- 
rived from carpet exports from 22.10 
rials to the dollar to 35 rials. 


*® IRELAND (ErrE).—A recent Govern- 
ment order authorizes the importation 
into Eire of 190,000 brushes, brooms, and 
mops for domestic or household use be- 
tween January 1, 1942, and December 31, 
1942, the ninth quota period. 
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Textiles and Re. 
lated Products 


Cotton and Products 


* ARGENTINA.—U. S. machinery and Ar. 
gentine capital are solving two trouble. 
some economic problems of the Argen. 
tine Republic. The Argentine Govern. 
ment has recently allotted 10,000,009 
pesos to build a cotton-sack factory, The 
plant, for which machinery will be im- 
ported from the United States, wil] use 
more than 20 percent of Argentina’s an. 
nual cotton crop. Many of the pr 

for which the sacks will be used are mate. 
rials for export to the United States, sueh 
as tanning and yerba mate. 


* Peru.—Exports of cotton from Pery to 
all markets during November 1941 totaleg 
3,078 metric tons, compared with 4,067 
tons during the same month of 1949. 
a decrease of 24 percent. Cumulative ex. 
ports during January—November 194) 
amounted to 79,407 tons, compared with 
48,506 tons during the 1940 period, 
(Peruvian figures.) 

During the January—November 1941 pe- 
riod, Japan was the chief country of des- 
tination, with 48,673 metric tons, com- 
pared with 12,868 tons in 1940. The 
United Kingdom’s purchases during the 
same period declined from 22,002 tons to 
3,888 tons, while shipments to the United 
States advanced from 1,480 to 5,998 tons. 

The outlook for 1942 cotton is ex- 
tremely uncertain, the only important 
market now open being Latin America. 


Wool and Products 


* ARGENTINA.—Exports of wool from Ar- 
gentina during the week ended January 
22 amounted to 11,184 bales, of which 
9,679 bales were destined to the United 
States and 501 to Sweden (Argentine 
figures). There was small United States 
buying of fine and medium crossbreds, 
both scoured and greasy, but only small 
quantities of low crossbred and carpet 
wool. The local market was active but 
firm in all grades, by reason of support of 
the local industry for fine and fine cross- 
breds and purchases by exporters for 
speculation. The market was somewhat 
disturbed in consequence of uncertainty 
as to developments in the United States, 
including rumors of tariff reductions. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and 


Products 


* Hart1.—Exports of sisal from Haiti 
during the year October 1, 1940, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1941, totaled 10,797,222 kilo- 
grams, valued at $863,373. The United 
States was the most important market, 
taking 10,252,628 kilograms valued at 
$813,081, followed by Canada with 493,- 
638 kilograms, value $46,706; Brazil 
44,092 kilograms, value $3,250; and Mar- 
tinique 6,864, value $336. 


* MeExico.—Mexican growers of sisal may 
seek United States aid to put their plan- 
tations back into production. The Gov- 
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ernment recently returned to the grow- 


ers an extensive acreage which it had 
expropriated several years ago, and which 
agrarian peasant groups failed to culti- 
yate properly. Now, the sisal of the 
yucatan area is needed in the Allied war 
effort against the Axis. 


Wearing Apparel 


* IraN.—A hat factory owned by Te- 
heran merchants began operation early 
in 1941. The plant has a production 
capacity of 1,000 hats a day. 


* Unitep KincpomM.—Hosiery mills in 
Scotland are still busy, but there is diffi- 
culty in getting raw materials for the 
home trade. Concentration of the dif- 
ferent mills is proceeding, and it is ex- 
pected that this will be in full operation 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


* CanwapA.—Tobacco entered for con- 
sumption in Canada during December 
1941, according to an unrevised state- 
ment issued by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of National Revenue, consisted of 
1.790.704 pounds of cut tobacco, 232,105 
pounds of plug tobacco, 70,137 pounds of 
snuff, 720,022,131 cigarettes, 18,888,878 
cigars, and 298,282 pounds of Canadian 
raw leaf tobacco. 

Total amounts of tobacco and tobacco 
products entered for consumption during 


the 12 months of 1941, with comparative 


statistics for 1940, are as follows: Cut 
tobacco, 24,973,381 pounds (25,493,373 
pounds in 1940); plug tobacco, 2,994,095 
pounds (3,141,284) ; snuff, 872,471 pounds 
(846,793) ; cigarettes, 8,581,740,500 pieces 
(7,571,841,581) ; cigars, 191,440,709 pieces 
(165,673,118) ; and Canadian raw leaf to- 
bacco, 3,418,679 pounds (1,136,639). 

During December 1941, excise taxes 
were paid on 17,439,745 cigars. 

Quebec is reported to be the only Ca- 
nadian Province carrying on a retail 
trade in uncut raw leaf tobacco. The 
majority of French-Canadian pipe smok- 
ers purchase raw Quebec-grown tobacco 
which they cut at home for current use. 
Competent tobacco dealers state that 
this custom is not as strong today as in 
the past and that the younger genera- 
tion in urban centers is gradually con- 
suming more and more manufactured 
pipe tobacco and cigarettes. 

Effective August 1, 1940, the Dominion 
Government placed a tax of 10 cents per 
pound on Canadian raw-leaf tobacco 
when sold for home consumption. It is 
estimated that at least 2,000,000 pounds 
of such leaf is annually diverted from 
processing in Quebec, owing to the use 
of tobacco in its natural state in that 
Province. Late in December 1941, the 
Union Catholique des Cultivateurs pro- 
tested this tax to the Dominion Minister 
of Agriculture, stating that the tax was 
higher than the marketable value of the 
tobacco, and requesting that the tax be 
abolished as soon as possible. 

Tobacco production in the Province of 
Quebec increased to 13,221,000 pounds in 
1939 (latest year for which official statis- 
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tics are available), from 10,875,000 
pounds in 1938. Details, by types, for 
the period 1936-41, inclusive, are as fol- 
lows: 

{In thousands of pounds] 


























i we Miscel 
oo Yigar|__ sé ilutie- | Miscel- 
Year leaf cured |laneous| 1 °t@l 
Large | Small 

1936. _.. 4, 824 | 3,923 310 SP ei 9, 110 
1937 5, 852 | 1,710 545 330 241 8, 678 
1938 | 6,200 | 2, 400 375 | 1, 500 400 | 10, 875 
1939. _ | 5, 190 | 3, 180 479 | 4,120 252 | 13, 221 
1940 ! | 4,694 | 2,111 310 | () (?) (?) 
1941! | 4,149} 748] (2) (?) (@) (*) 

! Estimated. 

2? Unavailable. 


The 1940 and 1941 data are not official, 
having been obtained from private 
sources. It is believed that flue-cured 
tobacco production increased during the 
past 2 years, compared with the 1939 
yield. 


* Urucuay—A quota at the free rate 
amounting to $11,500 for the importation 
of raw tobacco from countries without 
quota was announced on January 16, 
1942, by the Export and Import Control 
of Uruguay. 





News by Countries 
(Continued from p. 17) 


future. This same situation also applies, 
but to a lesser extent, to the cotton mills. 
However, most of them are working one 
full 8-hour shift per day. Woolen mills 
continue operating three 8-hour shifts 
per day, and are receiving an increasing 
number of orders for yarns and woven 
goods. Canneries are beginning to pack 
vegetables and fruit, but because of un- 
favorable seasonal conditions production 
this year will probably be from 15 to 20 
percent less than the past season. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES SLOW 


Although the Municipality of Monte- 
video granted 632 building permits valued 
at 2,435,386 pesos for December 1941 as 
against 513 for November, valued at 
1,672,412 pesos, there is a feeling of un- 
certainty among construction concerns 
regarding the possibility of obtaining 
sufficient material. 


Woot MARKET QUIET 


The wool market in January was quiet, 
with wool dealers holding out for big 
prices. Recent estimates place this year’s 
yield between 45,000,000 and 50,000,000 
kilograms, against 62,000,000 kilograms 
for the previous season, and the quality 
of this year’s clip is reported somewhat 
inferior. 


Exchange and Finance 


Proposal for Government Meat Mar- 
ket.—The Diario Oficial of January 13 
contained the text of a proposal to create 
a national meat market to replace the 
present Montevideo Municipal Service, 
which slaughters and sells meat for ex- 
portation and domestic consumption. 

The proposal would involve the Gov- 
ernment’s taking over the existing 
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slaughter properties and the replacement 
of all present slaughter charges by a sin- 
gle tax of 0.0047 pesos per kilogram on 
the hoof, this to be paid by the seller. 
The Government meat market will dis- 
tribute the estimated income of 1,542,000 
pesos from this tax in the following man- 
ner: (1) 48.5 percent to the Municipality 
of Montevideo, (2) 11.23 percent to the 
Frigorifico Nacional, and (3) the balance 
to the National Treasury. 

The percentage for the Municipality of 
Montevideo is to be reduced at the rate 
of 5 percent annually until the total re- 
duction has reached 25 percent. 

The proposed law increases by 2,800,000 
pesos the public works issue of 1940 for 
the purpose of meeting the expenses per- 
taining to the proposal and of redeeming 
at 95 percent the outstanding balance of 
the issue for the construction of a road 
to the Cerro. 

Reminting of Silver Currency Author- 
ized.—A decree dated January 5, and 
published in the Diario Oficial of Janu- 
ary 16, authorizes the reminting of silver 
coinage held by the Treasury, thus pass- 
ing without any alteration the bill dated 
November 21, 1941, which was presented 
to the Congress by the Ministry of Fi- 
nance. 

|For further details, see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 27, 1941.} 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fuel Oil: Importation Subject to Prior 
Authority of Fuel-Rationing Commit- 
tee.—Neither private nor Government 
establishments in Uruguay may purchase 
fuel oil direct from abroad without the 


prior authority of the Uruguayan Puel- — 


Rationing Committee, under provisions 
of a decree dated December 26, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of January 8, 
1942, Montevideo. This decree also re- 
stricts the sale of fuel oil in view of the 
current shortage and the difficulty in ob- 
taining this product. 

From January 1, 1942, companies sell- 
ing fuel oil in Uruguay may sell only to 
their own clients and under prior author- 
ity granted by the Bureau of Industries. 
Agents and dealers who resell oil must 
present their requests for permits in the 
name of their client. These permits 
must be for at least a 3 months’ supply 
per consumer, and must correspond to 
actual consumption, which will be 
checked later. 

The Bureau of Industries will make the 
necessary inspection to verify that the 
amount requested is actually required, 
that all necessary economy is being ob- 
served in the use of fuel oil, and that 
substitutes are being employed wherever 
practical. A charge of 0.10 peso per ton 
or fraction thereof will be made by the 
Bureau of Industries to defray general 
expenses for controlling this product, and 
all companies and intermediaries must 
report quarterly their sales made and the 
name of each purchaser. 

The A. N.C. A. P., private companies, 
and the State Administration of Electric 
Plants and Telephones’ must report to the 
Fuel-Rationing Committee their present 
stock of fuel oil, as well as all subsequent 
purchases. 

“Compound” for Sealing Food Contain- 
ers: Import Duty Reduced.—‘Com- 


————ee 
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Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate Rate on 
Country Unit quoted Feb. 5, 
1942 
Decem.- | January od 
1939 1940 ber 1941 1942 
Pound (free) - *$3. 5338 | $3.0516 $3. 2150 $3. 2150 $3. 2150 
Australia. -.----.---..-----.--.- { Pound (official) "| 8.2280 | 8.2280] 3.2280 | 3. 2280 
ee . 9602 . 8514 . 8739 R7TR3 BABB 
Canada...-.--.-.--.......--.--- {Poller i ea . 9091 . 9091 9091 O09] 
ee i . 2745 . 2206 . 2504 t (t 
India. PRE * 3328 . 3016 . 3013 3012 3012 
New Zealand. wesniuniatee 3. 5482 3. 0638 3. 2278 3. 2278 3, 2278 
Straits Settlements... ____- * 5174 . 4698 . 4716 {701 4674 
Union of South Africa__.....__- *4. 4017 3. 9800 3. 9800 GSO) 3. 9800 
7 4. 4354 3. 8300 4.0350 41, 0350 4. 0350 
ae Kingdom... ---- {Pound fometaly CITT fe eneeeaee-]| 460880 | 420350] 4.0350 | 4.0350 
OrrictaL Rates iN Foreicn CounrtrRigs 
[New York rates not currently available] 
Equivalent} Annual average rate ! 
in United 
Country Official rate ae — 
ars of unit 
quoted 1938 1939 
Belelan Con | Eee Se EE eee eee RE) ee 
Beitton Ee 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00.._..........-.. =~ / 3 Se catia 
2 SEI ei enesncneene 4, 1600 $0. 1689 $0. 1685 
ao. 0 ee nn endensuweme 40122 *.0124 §*. 0121 
China (Shanghai)_-.......__- 1 ee 4, 0531 *. 2136 *. 1188 
China—Manchuria_._.........| 1 M. yuane1 yen..._-.....-....-...-.--..-.--- . 2344 . 2845 . 2506 
Czechoslovakia: ° 
Bohemia-Moravia__.._._..| 1 koruna=RM 0.10____. ae Cee ee Re 1.0400 *. 0347 § * 0343 
aki ...-| 1 Slovak crown=RM 0.0860______..........-_-- 9.0344 *. 0347 5°. 0343 
5.18 kroner=$1.00 . 1931 . 2183 : 
E0.24072=$1.00_. 4. 1542 * 5.0130 * 4. 5463 
49.35 markkas =$1.00 0203 0216 *. 0199 
1 franc= RM 0.0500 9.0200 . 0288 . 0251 
43.90 francs =$1.00 0228 . 0288 . 0251 
1 plaster =$0.2269 2269 1, 2880 7, 2510 
RM 2.50=$1.00 4000 * 4006 *. 4002 
1 drachma= RM 0.0167 5. 0067 . 0090 . 0082 
5.13 pengo=$1.00 1949 1973 1924 
6.505 kroner =$1.00 ST Uvsenwkcon - oo 
35 rials=$1. 0286 ee a 
1 dinar=£1 sterling -- 4.0350 * 4. 8894 #4. 4354 
19 lire =$1.00 0526 . 0526 0520 
1 yen=$0.2344 . 2344 . 2845 . 2506 
Netherlands 2 GLEE ae eens: : — => 00 . 5308 . 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies__........- 8925 gu 5284 *. 5501 *, 5334 
Newfoundland.___...........- i 10N Ceuntinnd ot | EEL ae oS 9091 . 9942 . 9602 
SRC ES: CS SE 2286 . 2457 2327 
EE NE: | ETS EIS ait 4. 0350 § 4, 8804 * 4.4354 
— Gener Governor: | 1 sloty= RM 0.5000__.........-.........-..--.--- ’ . 1886 +. 1884 
ship 
cic kd nce thudoition 100 escudos= £1 ating ES I ee eee 1#. 0404 . 0443 .0404 
I er iacesha ahtsiis Ges orp rcinaced 191.30 lei =$1.00 “ SE Oe . 0052 *. 0073 i *, 0071 
EW itninbs oddnndsscveordind 10.95 tas =$1.00. = Sa - 0913 *. 0560 *. 0999 
0 See nn cewecs : . 2395 . 2399 . 2380 
Elian EET 4.31 francs=$1.00__...... Re TN . 2320 . 2253 . 2268 
Syria. iteacilcael ope lian ccosenminnban ; . 4556 ", 5760 7, 5020 
Thailand (Siam) _- RIO LIES ts=£1 sterling._._._. Re itetaatkiineee x ar . 3659 - 4445 - 4032 
tole: ET1= $075 3 OR ee . 7500 - 8011 R024 
eee ccecaceccvcccececre | aS Se 
Yugoslavia: 
sal 1 kunae= RM 0.0500._..........__... es ee 4, 0200 *. 0231 i *, 0227 
EE eee 1 dinar= RM 0.0500_.....-. eS adiskteon 4. 0200 *. 0231 il *. 0227 
*Nominal. tNot available. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currencyfand are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 

? Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 

* Average for first 8 months only. 

* Rate set Aug. 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilization Board. 

§ Average for first 3 months only. 


* Based on average for 
’ Based on average for 


und sterling. 
rench franc. 


* Average for Netherlands guilder. 


* Official rate in London. 


© Based on official rate for pound sterling 


1! Average for January-August and November-December. 


12 For foreign-trade valuation purposes only. 
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pound,” composed of rubber, am 
water, and clay, used for sealing 
containers for oil, meat, fruit, etc., 
been included within the raw-mate 
section of the Uruguayan tariff, dutiable 
at 15 eure plus a surtax of 21 Percent 
of the c. f. Montevideo value, 
resolution of January 9, published in 
Diario Oficial of January 21, Montevideo 


[Heretofore, this “compound” was not 
cifically classified in the Uruguayan tarif, 
and was therefore dutiable at 31 percent, plus 
a surtax of 21 percent of the c. i. f. Monte. 
video value. ] 








FOREIGN COMMERCE Sra. 
TISTICAL DECISIONS 


(F. C. 8. D. 21) 
NOTICE TO SHIPPERS 


TRANSFER OF TITLE OATH AND TRANSSHIp- 
MENT OaTH No LONGER REQUIRED 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
WASHINGTON, D, C, 
In view of the recent repeal of section 
2 of the Neutrality Act of 1939, the trans. 
fer of title oath is no longer required 
in connection with the filing of the Ship- 


per’s Export Declaration (Commerce 
Form 7525). 
Your attention is also called to the 


fact that the transshipment oath pre- 
scribed by section 34, title 18, United 
States Code, is required to be furnished 


only during the period of a war in which 


the United States is a neutral. 
United States is now at war, the trans- 
shipment oath will no longer be neces- 
sary. 

Instructions 2 ‘h) and 2 (i) on the 
reverse side of the October 22, 1941, 
issue of the Shipper’s Export Declara- 
tion are hereby canceled. 

J. C. Capt, 
Director, 


Since the 


JANUARY 15, 1942. 





Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or its regional or district offices 
by referring to the titles. The price is 
$1 per list for each country. 


Paints and varnishes, manufacturers, Chile. 

Provisions, importers and dealers, Uru- 
guay. 

Printers, lithographers, engravers, and pub- 
lishers, Cuba 

Metalworking plants and shops, Hondurss. 

Dry goods and clothing, importers and 
dealers, Haiti 

Medicinal and toilet preparations, impor 
ters and dealers, Honduras 

Lumber, importers, agents, and exporters, 
Cuba. 

Books, magazines, and periodicals, im- 
porters and dealers, Honduras 

Tanneries, Cuba 
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Shoes of the Americas 
(Continued from p. 9) 


war refugees who escaped in time from 
gurope’s blood bath have found hospi- 
tality and a livelihood with our Good 
Neighbors in South and Central America. 
“Refugee capital” and the. new infusion 
of skilled labor have aided considerably 
in the development of the boot and shoe 
manufacturing industries as well as 
many other trades in the countries in 
which they gained admission. Chile, of 
course, May be, expected to benefit ma- 
terially from technical skills and financial 
assets brought into the country by such 
refugees. 

No advances were made in shoe pro- 
duction in Chile until the world-wide 
depression in the late twenties. The in- 
dustry hit its peak in 1930, with 150 fac- 
tories and 500 small hand-work shops 
operating. In recent years shoe factories 
have operated at about 60 percent of 
capacity. 

Some 25,000 workers are engaged in 
this industry in which an investment of 
about $10,000,000 is involved. At least 
90 percent of the machinery used in Chile 
is of U. S. origin. The largest shoe-ma- 
chinery manufacturer in the United 
States recently extended its market for 
leased machinery to South American 
shoe manufacturers and this will aid fur- 
ther to increase production in Chile and 
other South American nations. 


Chile specializes mostly in women’s 
shoes which are made in plain oxford, 
strap, and pump styles. Especially in 
western Chile, where the climate is mild 
and dry, these types of shoes are utilized 
extensively. A heavier type shoe is used 
by workers in the nitrate and copper- 
mining industries. 


Pros pects 


The supply of lower-priced shoes in 
South and Central America has increased 
with progressive manufacturers concen- 
trating their production in this field. 
Increased expansion in shoe manufac- 
turing by our neighbors will undoubtedly 
be reflected by increased purchase of 
shoemaking materials and _ findings. 
Quantities of these materials are already 
being imported by South and Central 
America. With larger production re- 
quirements, material improvement in 
trade of this type may develop. How- 
ever, it is more probable that increased 
exports from the United States may be 
confined to materials of this category 
rather than actual footwear exports from 
the United States. 

Argentine and Brazilian shoe manu- 
facturers have created small foreign 
markets for their boot and shoe products 
which they have constantly expanded 
until the Second World War began, and 
both countries look forward to the ex- 
pansion of their exports to neighboring 
South and Central American countries 
and the United States, during the war 
Period and after. While the United 
States delegation to the recent Confer- 
ence of foreign ministers at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, made no definite commit- 
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NotE.—A verages are actual selling rates for — drafts on New York, in units of foreign erp ay A per dollar, with the 


following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba— 


nited States dollars to the 


peso. The peso of the Dominican ublic. 















































the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1: the Haitian gourde is fixed 
at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar. 
Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Oct. Nov. 
1939 1940 1941 1941 Rate Date 
Argentina....... Paper peso.....- COE oo osc wcmenea 3. 70 3.73 3. 73 3.73 3.73 | Jan. 29 
OIE Bc ciddectosctcinn 14.32 4.23 4. 23 4.23 > ms Do. 
. 9 
OE RI WAM Bes Seo {i 93) | Jan. 27 
Free market_.......-...- 4. 4.37 4.24 4.20 4.24 | Jan. 29 
Ee Boliviano. _._.-- Controlled ; 39.09 46. 46 46. 46 46.46 | Jan. 22 
Lo, Se 56.71 50. 00 49.17 48. 25 (10) 
NE vssicececttacingd Miltelai....-.000 | RSC. 416. 500 | £16. 500 | 416.500 | 416.500 | Jan. 24 
Free market 19.789 | 19,678 | 19.650 | 19.650 Do. 
Special free market 20.700 | 20.659 | 20.600 | 20.600 Do. 
Fh vinistansbaacnncet : 21. 421 20. 358 20. 432 19. 920 Do. 
Cs iccak cul ee S| hh eae ’ 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Jan. 21 
Export draft .........--- 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 25.00 25. 00 Do. 
Curb market.........--- 32. 47 33.04 33. 65 33. 53 31. 50 Do. 
ih leeds ousti ands ding loanbeny ‘ A 31.15 31.15 $1.15 Do. 
Gold exchange -- _-. 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Minin 31.15 31.15 31.15°}. Do. 
Agricultural dollar_.....|....... | ....-. 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Cee Co ractigtlinces 1.75 See. eR 1.755 | Oct. 17 
Bank of Republic_---_-- 1. 755 1.706 8 3S: SEF 1. 755 Do. 
Stabilization Fund_-_--__- cag yf eee Le: SEBS ES (6) : 
Delia 8. ae 1.78 Fa pee) Ae 1.80 Oct. 17 
Coste Rica.....| Colon..........- Uncontrolled__.......--- 5. 67 5.70 5. 82 5.81 5.85 | Jan. 26 
OOING =. « sekdnicccan 5 62 5. 62 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
tC eee (SEC e eae 93 . 90 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Jan. 31 
Ecusdor........} Sucre.........-- Central Bank (Official) -| _..... | * 16.42 15. 00 15.00 15.00 | Jan. 24 
Honduras. -__-_. Lempira__-_._.-- Official__- et 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 Do. 
Mexico... ...-.- SS SO --| 5.18 5. 40 4. 86 4. 86 4. 86 Do. 
Nicaragua -.-.-- Cordoba- ._.---- Official. .._..- --| 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 Do. 
+ WERE ED es 5. 35 6. 36 5. 66 5.61 fh, 25 Do. 
Paraguay...._.- Paper peso... Ie ata sadhee mince al .-----|#70 00 | 334.48 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Dec. 27 
, eee a iactenatracaninige AR 2s ee 5. 33 6.17 6. 50 6.50 6.50 | Jan. 24 
Salvador._._... ERE, (ent Se! Nia ake nebmanlenh 25 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay ....... ae Ry a . 3626 . 3755 . 4550 .4791; %.5263} Do. 
Controlled free----.-..-- 4995 . 5267 . 5266 . 5266 . 5266 Do. 
Veneruela._.... ee Controlled .....-. 3.19 3.19 3.35 3.35 3.35 Do. 
DOR ia pence iviv's. Sonivaedeneunes cache 3.77 3.95 3.75 Do, 
1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. § Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
? July-Dee. , * In addition there is “compensated exchange,” the 


3 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 
4 For commitments of the Government only. 
§ July 13-Dee. 31 


¢ For Class 2 merchandise... -- 


..---1.795 (May-Dec.) 


For Class 3 merchandise-.---.--..-- 1.87 (July-Dec.) 


For Class 4 merchandise----- 


These rates prevail at present. 
T June-Dec. 


..---1.95 (July-Dee.) 


rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 
10 Beginning of January. 


Note.—See Argentina ‘““Exchange and Finance” in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of October 4 for rates an- 
nounced on September 2, as applying to automotive 
equipment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise 
in customs on August 27. 





ment concerning revision of the hemi- 
sphere’s tariff structure, many authori- 
ties believe drastic revisions are in pros- 
Should*this develop and restric- 
tive tariffs be reduced or eliminated en- 
tirely, footwear, hides and skins, and 
shoe material exchanges, on a two-way 
basis, may be expected to increase enor- 
mously. 


pect. 





Big Resettlement Project for 


Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico may be the scene of the 
largest land-utilization and resettlement 
program ever contemplated in the West- 


ern Hemisphere. 


Plans for the gigantic 


undertaking have just been presented to 


Governor Rexford Tugwell. 


The project 


would establish 300 model settlements 
through the island, each having a com- 
plete community center. 
is designed to resettle 150,000 families 
on farms which would be sold to individu- 
als on a 10-year loan basis. 


The program 


Permanent Exhibits at 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 


The Chamber of Commerce of Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador, announces that it has set 
aside space in its new building for per- 
manent exhibits, and wishes to bring 
these facilities to the attention of United 
States manufacturers and exporters who 
may be interested in exhibiting their 
merchandise in Guayaquil. Any infor- 
mation desired concerning these exhibits 
may be obtained by writing to Tesoreria 
de la Camara de Comercio, Calle Pichin- 
cha No. 820, intersecci6n Colén, Apartado 
No. 853, Guayaquil, Ecuador. 





Avenge 
Pearl Harbor! 
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Trade Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of January 
13, 1942. Opposition must be filed before 
February 16, 1942. 





Trade-mark 


| Class No. and commodity 


Bauer No. 24—Entire class. 
Khodium | No. 25—Entire class. 
Adrenolentina No. 2—Entire class. 





Brazil——The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official Ga- 
zette of Brazil. Opposition must be filed 
within 60 days from date of publication. 





Date of 
Class No. and commodity | publica- 
tion 


Trade-mark 


1942 
No. 12—Electric conduct- | Jan. 22 
ing wires and cables. 
Rotatex No. 1—Articles of the class. Do. 
Typex No. 1—Chemically pre- Do. 
pared mass for making 
typographical rolls. 


F. I. C. Forest 


Rolotex No. 1— Articles of the class Do 

“Bamba” No. 23—Cotton textiles in. Do 
bolt. 

“Pery” No, 23—Cotton textiles in Do 
bolt. 

“‘Fowlerfosfato”’ No. 3—A pharmaceutical Do 
product. 

Hormo-Liver No. 3—A pharmaccutical | Jan. 23 


product. 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideo 
on the dates noted. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from date of publi- 
cation. 





Date of pub- 


Trade-mark Product lication 
1942 
Anavi Perfumery and toilet Jan. 19 to 23 
Victory Electrical goods Do. 
Dermacol Paints, etc Do 
Tebesto Ready-to-wears, etc Do. 





Egypt’s Meatless Days 


The Egyptian Government has an- 
nounced that another day has been added 
to the list of days on which the sale of 
meat (including poultry and game) is 
prohibited—thus bringing the total of 
such days per week to three. Since the 
introduction of meatless days in Novem- 
ber 1941, the price of fish has risen at 
least 70 percent, and Egypt’s press is 
urging that a price limit be placed on 
fish. 
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Pearl Harbor! 
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shipments. 


or unsalable through faulty packing. 


Construction 

Design 

Methods 

Materials 

Lowest Customs Charges 
Damage Prevention 


Order Your Copy 
ee 








YOU KNOW there is a right way to prepare export YW 


YOU KNOW it is wasteful to design and manufacture 
a product if that product is to be battered until useless 


MAKE SAFE SHIPMENTS! 


YOU SHOULD HAVE A copy oF MoperN Export Packine 


IT COVERS EVERY PHASE OF PACKING GOODS FOR EXPORT — 
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Modern 
Export 
Packing 


Protection Against Pilferage 
Markings and Marks of Origin 
Packing and Marine Insurance 
Parcel Post 

Facilities in 1,200 Foreign Poris 


Send $1 with your name and address to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask for a copy of Trade 
Promotion Series No. 207. 








Important U. S.-Brazilian 


Negotiations 


A series of important financial and 
economic negotiations between Brazil 
and the United States will get under 
way soon in Washington. Brazilian Fi- 
nance Minister Arthur de Souza Costa 
and a large staff of experts were sched- 
uled to leave for the United States on 
February 2 to participate in the negotia- 
tions. Details of the subjects to be cov- 
ered in the talks have not been revealed, 
but it is understood that they will cover 
many economic subjects explored in pre- 
liminary fashion at the recent Rio de 
Janeiro Conference of American Foreign 
Ministers. High on the list of possible 
proposals may be the projected Pan- 
American Equalization Fund to guaran- 
tee the economy of the American nations. 


icileitiitaiaaateall 
Expansion of Canada’s Great 
Air Training Plan 


Canada’s Air Training Plan is still 
growing, says the Canadian press. At 
present it calls for 90 training schools 
and the necessary auxiliary establish- 
ments such as recruiting centers, com- 
mand headquarters, repair and equip- 
ment depots to a total of 124 units 
straight across Canada, with nearly 100 
airdromes and 1,860 buildings. 

The staff required for instruction, ad- 
ministration, and maintenance of the 
schools is 40,000. Cost of the plan was 
originally estimated at $600,000,000, of 
which Canada’s share was to be about 
$350,000,000. But the total was later 
boosted to nearly $1,000,000,000 with 
Canada’s share about $600,000,000. 
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Developments communicated to~ the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday, 
February 10, 1942: 


No. 249—Amendment to Unlimited Li- 
cense to Export Iron and Steel and 
Radio Receiving Set Parts—British 
Purchasing Commission. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that until fur- 
ther notice the unlimited licenses held by 
the British Purchasing Commission au- 
thorizing the exportation of iron and 
steel includes all of the general groups of 
commodities listed on pages 32 through 
35 of Comprehensive Export Control 
Schedule No. 5, beginning with “Iron— 
Ferro Alloys” through “Iron and Steel 
Manufactures—Miscellaneous,” except 
jron and steel scrap on page 32 and 
power and hand hack-saw blades on 
page 34. 

The items listed in Department of 
Commerce Schedule B corresponding to 
the above iron and steel products are as 
follows: 


Iron ore. ; wievenad aalelte 6001 
Iron and steel semimanufactures- . 6007-6042 
Steel mill manufactures__-_-_-~- 6043-6108. 05 
Iron and steel advanced manufac- 
een kodaacuney See 
Ferro-alloys___.....-.-----. 6213. 03-6220. 98 
and in addition 
Rigid metal conduit of iron or steel. 7094.15 
Ingot molds-_------ smgeciomekaics tae ae 
but shall not include: 
Iron and steel scrap___----- 6010. 2,3, 4,7,9 
Sui-plate scrap.......-.--.-----.-- 6011 
Terne-plate clippings and scrap-_--_-- 6015 
Cutlery: Machine knives: 
wanes tnives..........c....... G16, @ 
Metal cutting tools__........-.- 6118.09 
Machine cutting tools__.__----- 6118. 25 
Mica stove windows_--_-.-_--- Skinizaa ole 6147. 05 
Mica peep-hole covers.__-..-------- 6152. 85 
Tools: 
Hack-saw blades, power____----- 6154. 43 
Hack-saw blades, hand_-_-_---.-- 6154. 98 
Circular diamond saws___---.-. 6155.15 
Steel band, pi, drag, and mill 
| nib wtdun ty tee: 


Diamond saws, “except circular_. 6156.05 
Drills, reamers, counter sinks, and 
parts, metal-cutting: 
For use in power-driven tools 
NS ITI cn sind ce crits ie acest 6167. 43 
Se i . 6167.98 
Other hand tools and parts, n n. é. 8. 
Gages: snap, thread, plug, ring, 
profiling, and other gages for 
use in measuring and inspect- 
ing precision parts.--.....-.-.- 6178. 90 
Tools ne industrial 
Ea eee Bea 6178.91 
Tool grinders, emery- -wheel dress- 
as awne ann” ORG OO 
Other hand tools and. parts____ 6178. 98 


The unlimited license granted to the 
British Purchasing Commission authoriz- 
ing the exportation of machinery, includ- 
ing only certain electrical machinery and 
apparatus, is amended to include: 

All articles, materials, and parts designed 


and intended for the maintenance and re- 
pair of radio receiving sets. 


U.S. Export Control. 
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No. 250—Price Control—Resale of Iron 
and Steel Products and General Informa- 
tion. 


This circular was primarily a reprint of 
Press Statement PM 2377, released Mon- 
day, February 2, 1942, by the Office of 
Price Administration, and Amendment 
No. 1 to Price Schedule No. 49, Resale of 
Iron and Steel Products. 


No. 251—Affiidavits Required by Admin- 
istrative Order No. 2 No Longer Neces- 
sary. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied collectors of customs that Adminis- 
trative Order No. 2 of October 18, 1941, 
which necessitated a special affidavit on 
certain exports has been rescinded. Ex- 
porters will no longer be required to file 
the affidavit specified in paragraph 6, on 
page 77, of Comprehensive Export Con- 
trol Schedule No. 5, for the following 
products for which an export license is 
requested: 


Aconite leaves and roots. 

Aircraft pilot trainers. 

Atropine. 

Belladonna. 

Digitalis seeds. 

Industrial diamonds. 

Iron ore. 

Mercury. 

Mica. 

Neat’s-foot oil. 

Radium. 

Uranium, other than salts and com- 
pounds. 


In addition, exporters will no longer 
be required to submit a verified copy of 
the order for such articles and materials 
for which exportation is sought. 


No. 252—Kuwait Added to List of General 
License Countries and Included Under 
Unlimited Licenses of British Purchas- 
ing Commission. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied collectors of customs that the Brit- 
ish Protectorate of Kuwait, bordering on 
the Persian Gulf, has been added to the 
list of General License countries and that 
it has been assigned country designation 
number 40. All articles and materials 
now authorized: for exportation under 
general license to Group K countries may 
now be exported to Kuwait under Gen- 
eral License No. G—40. 

All articles and materials authorized 
for exportation under the unlimited li- 
censes held by the British Purchasing 
Commission, 910 G Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C., may be sent to Kuwait under 
unlimited license. 


No. 253—Cottonseed for Planting Per- 
mitted Under General License to 
Mezxico. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied collectors of customs that General 
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License No. G-17 authorizing the expor- 
tation of certain articles to Mexico has 
been amended to include cottonseed for 
planting purposes only. 


No. 254—Unlimited Export License of 
Belgian Congo Purchasing Commission 
Amended to Include Certain Iron, 
Steel, and Paper Manufactures. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied collectors of customs that the un- 
limited license held by the Belgian Congo 
Purchasing Commission, 630 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, has been amended 
to include the following manufactures of 
iron and steel and of paper (Department 
of Commerce Schedule B numbers in 
parentheses) : 


Iron and steel manufactures: 

Wire nails (6092). 

Horseshoe nails (6093). 

Tacks (6094). 

Nails and staples, other (6095). 

Bolts,. machine screws, nuts, rivets, 
washers (except railroad) (6099). 

Axes (6153). 

Cross-cut, hand, hack, and other saws 
and parts not elsewhere specified 
(6156.98) . 

Augers, bits, gimlets, gimlet bits, and 
countersinks: woodworking (6157.1). 

Files and rasps: 

Less than 7 inches in length (6158.1) 
7 inches or more in length (6158.5). 

Hay and manure forks (6159). 

Hemmers and hatchets (6160). 

Hand hoes, rakes, and forks (6161). 

Shovels, spades, scoops, and drainage 
tools (6162). 

Vises (6163). 

Automotive wrenches and parts (6164). 

Other wrenches and parts (except auto- 
motive) (6165). 

Planes, chisels, gouges, and other cutting 
tools and parts (6178.1). 

Wood screws (of iron or steel only) 
(6200) . 

All paper and paper manufactures—Ezcept: 
Paper-waste paper (4699.01-4699.98) . 
Baled newspaper (old and overissue) 

(4722.03). 

Overissue newspaper (4722.05). 

Other overissue and old newspaper 
(4722.98) . 

Kraft wrapping paper (4724). 

Cellophane (4725.98). 

Kraft container board (4730). 

Vulcanized fiber sheets, strips, rods, and 
tubes (4795). 


(Attention is directed to the fact that 
the items on page 25 of Schedule B from 
4600, Pulpwoods, to 4691 are under this 
unlimited license. Items from 4699.01 on 
page 26 to 4699.98 on page 27 are not 
included under this unlimited license. 
All of the items under Paper and manu- 
factures, pages 27-28, are included under 
this unlimited license ercept the 8 clas- 
sifications listed above.) 


Prior release certificates, for presenta- 
tion to Collectors of Customs before ship- 
ments may be made under unlimited li- 
cense, must be secured from the Com- 
mission. 


No. 255.—Changes in Export License Re- 
quirements for Chemicals, Pharma- 
ceutical and Medicinal Preparations 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that effective 
immediately individual export: licenses 
are required to export the following ma- 
terials, including the forms, conversions, 
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and derivatives thereof, to any destina- 
tions regardless of value: 


Atropine. 

Aconite. 

Belladonna. 

Caffein. 

Cinchona bark. 

Digitalis seeds. 

Homatropine. 

Hyoscyamus (henbane). 

Hyoscine (scopolamine). 

Quinine (except preparations contain- 
ing less than 10 percent quinine sul- 
fate which shall be in Group C). 

Theobromine. 

Theophylline. 


The existing general licenses have been 
amended to permit the following mate- 
rials, with forms, conversions, and deriva- 
tives thereof, when (and only when) in- 
dividual shipments are valued at $25 or 
less, to be sent to all destinations from 1 
through 81, except to Canada, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Greenland, 
Newfoundland, Iceland, and the Philip- 
pine Islands: 

Acetarsone (Stovarsol). 
Arnica. 

Arsanilic acid. 
Arsphenamine. 
Atabrin (Chincacrin). 
Benzocaine. 
Carbarsone. 

Cassia oil. 
Cholesterol, activated (Viosterol) 
Colchicum. 

Digitalis Compounds. 
Ergosterol, include activated (Delsterol) 
Ergot. 

Lecithin. 
Neoarsphenamine. 
Nicotinic acid. 
Nicotinamide. 

Nux vomica. 
Patchouli leaves. 
Plasmochin. 

Procaine. 

Psyllium seeds. 
Riboflavin. 

Senna. 

Stramonium. 
Strychnine. 
Sulfanilamide. 
Sulfapyridine. 
Sulfathiazole. 
Sulfaguanidine. 
Sulfadiazine. 
Sulfacetamide. 
Thiamine chloride. 
Tryparsamide. 
Vitamins, n. e. Ss. 


Existing general licenses authorizing 
the exportation of the above to Canada 
(G-1), Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land (G2), Newfoundland (G47), 
Greenland (G61), Iceland (G-62), and 
the Philippine Islands (G—63) , regardless 
of shipment vaue, are not affected by this 
paragraph. 

Existing general licenses have been 
further amended to permit the exporta- 
tion of all other clinical, medicinal, or 
pharmaceutical preparations, used solely 
for medicinal purposes, to all destina- 
tions 1 through 81 except Canada, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Newfound- 
land, Greenland, Iceland, and the Philip- 
pine Islands, only in individual shipments 
valued at $500 or less. 


All exportations of such preparations 
to destinations 1 through 81 ercept Can- 
ada, Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, Newfoundland, Greenland, Iceland, 
and the Philippine Islands, in shipments 
exceeding $500 in value require an indi- 
, vidual export license. 
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[With reference to the last two paragraphs, 
it should be noted that, without regard to 
value, the exportation of “all other chemi- 
cal, medicinal, or pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, used solely for medicinal purposes” has 
been authorized to the “C” group of coun- 
tries under the six general licenses listed in 
paragraph 3 (Canada, G-1) through the 
Philippine Islands (G-—63).] 


No. 256—Unlimited License for Hacksaw 
Blades to British Purchasing Commis- 
Sion Conditionally Extended to Feb- 
ruary 4. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied collectors of customs that shipment 
of power and hand hacksaw blades (see 
No. 249 above) may be released to desti- 
nations in the British Empire under Un- 
limited License when prior release cer- 
tificates have been granted by the British 
Purchasing Commission prior to mid- 
night, February 4, 1942. 


No. 257—Certain General Licenses 
Amended for Exports of Cocoa Beans, 
Cocoa, and Chocolate. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied collectors of customs that, effective 
midnight, February 15, 1942, exports of 
cocoa beans, cocoa (powdered), and 
chocolate will be permitted under general 
license Only to Canada (G-1), Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland (G-2), 
Newfoundland (G-47), Greenland 
(G-61) , and Iceland (G-62). Exports of 
these products to all other destinations 
will then require an individual license. 


No. 258—General Licenses for Exports of 
Certain Machinery and Certain Iron 
and Steel Manufactures Amended. 


Subject: Operation of Export Control 
Act (Circular No. 258). Re General 
Licenses for Exports of Certain Machin- 
ery and Certain Iron and Steel Manu- 
factures Amended. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied collectors of customs that, effective 
midnight, February 15, 1942, existing gen- 

ral licenses are amended to permit the 

exportation of the articles and materials 
listed below to the following destinations 
only: Canada (G-1), Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland (G-2), Newfoundland 
(G-47), Greenland (G-61), and Iceland 
(G-62): 





Schedule B N« Commodity 
7800 through | Machinery, agricultural implement 
7870 and 7891 All forms, except tractor engines, 
through 7899 wheel tractors, and track-laying trac 
tors (both carburetor and injection 
types 
Electrical machinery and apparatus 
7057 Household electric refrigerators 
7058 Electric refrigerators and parts, com- 
mercial up to l-ton 
7064.98 Other metal-filament lamps 
7065.98 Other electric lamps 
7058.1 Electric household washing ma 
chines 
7069.1 Electric domestic vacuum cleaners 
7070 Other domestic motor-driven devices, 
except tools 
7072 Electric cooking ranges 
7073.98 Other domestic heating or cooking 
devices, utensils and parts 
TORO Loudspeakers 
TORY Bells, buzzers, annunciators, and 
ilarms 
7094.9 Other metal conduit, outlet and 
switch boxes 
T7006 Electric interior lighting fixtures and 
parts 
7096.01 Fluorescent 
7096.98 Alltypes except fluorescent 


7007 Electric exterior light fixtures and 
parts. 
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| 
Schedule B mes) Commodity 
eM ee ee BY ee a ee ee a 
6135 Iron and steel manufactures, furnii 


and fixtures: Office and sto 
ture, fixtures and parts. re furni. 
Iron and steel manufactures toves: 
All forms. (It is to be nota how. 
ever, that mica stove windows, 
Schedule B No. 6147.05, are not 
authorized for exportation to ay 
destinations under existing general y 
unlimited licenses.) * 


6139 through | 
6147.98. 








Ls 


Existing unlimited licenses issued to 
the British Purchasing Commission ang 
the Universal Trading Corporation ay. 
thorizing the exportation of certain iron 
and steel manufactures set forth above to 
the British Empire and to Unoccupieg 
China are not affected by these instruc. 
tions. 


No. 259—Metal Drums and Containers— 
New Regulations. 


The Office of Export Control has ag. 
vised collectors of customs that, effective 
midnight, February 20, 1942, metal drums 
and containers not exceeding 30 gallons 
in capacity and when filled with a com. 
modity authorized for exportation may 
be exported under general license to al} 
available country designations from 1 
through 81. 

The only exceptions to this principle 
are metal cylinders of any capacity de. 
signed to hold gas, which require indi- 
vidual licenses to all destinations except 
as noted hereafter. 

Shipments of all metal drums and con- 
tainers may still be made under ex 
unlimited licenses issued to certain 
American oil-refining companies trading 
with other American Republics, the Brit- 
ish Purchasing Commission, the Belgian 
Congo Purchasing C»r~mission, the 
Netherlands Purchasing ( mmission, and 
the Universal Trading Co. for shipment 
to Free China via Rangoon and Burma) 
and, after midnight February 20, 1942, 
general licenses will authorize the ex- 
portation of all metal drums and con- 
tainers, filled or unfilled, including metal 
cylinders designed to hold gas, to the fol- 
lowing destinations only: Canada (G-1), 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
(G-—2), Newfoundland (G—47), Greenland 
(G-61), and Iceland (G-62). 

These instructions supersede all pre- 
vious instructions, including the provi- 
visions of Comprehensive Export Control 
Schedule No. 5, and cover the containers 
described in Schedule B of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, November 1, 1941, 





edition, under the following classi- 
fications: 
Depart- 
ment of 
Page nan Commodity description 
Schedule 
Number 
39 6122 | Tin cans, finished or unfinished. _ 
41 6205 | Metal drums and containers for oil, 
gas, other liquids and solids, 
regarding footnote 12, as amended, 
for the purpose of classification. 





Chile’s stocks of hardware are dwin- 
dling, while buying is still exceptionally 
heavy. 
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% The following publications, added to the 

tment’s research facilities through the 

of the authors and publishers, are 

as a service to businessmen. Please 

» The Department has no copies of pri- 

yate publications for distribution and cannot 

pe responsible for their content. For private 

publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 
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Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
January 31, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price of 
10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
a year. The January 31 issue contains 
these articles: 


COMBINED BRITISH-AMERICAN 
RAW MATERIALS, MUNITIONS, 
AND SHIPPING BOARDS. 


THIRD MEETING OF MINISTERS OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REPUBLICS. 

Exchange of Telegrams Between the 
Secretary of State and the Bra- 
zilian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Severance of Relations by American 
Republics with the Axis Powers. 


AMERICANS IN THE FAR EAST. 
AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR. 


AMERICAN PROPERTY IN ENEMY OR 
ENEMY-OCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


JOINT BRITISH-AMERICAN RELIEF 
TO GREECE. 


SETTLEMENT OF PERU-ECUADOR 
BOUNDARY DISPUTE. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
PERUVIAN CRITIC AND EDU- 
CATOR. 


PASSPORT AGENCY AT MIAMI. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN 
BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES. 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL CONVENTION, 
1939 (Deposit of Instrument of Rati- 
fication by Great Britain). 


OUR WORLD TRADE, JANUARY- 
SEPTEMBER 1941. Foreign Commerce 
Department, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. (1942. 19 pp.) Pre- 
sents data on the value and volume of 
principal exports and imports between 
the United States and chief foreign 
markets. 

Available from: Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


THE ECONOMICS OF WAR. Horst 
Mendershausen. 1941. 314 pp. Price, 
$2.75. In this book the author outlines 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


the various economic problems presented 
by the war. He reviews the practical ex- 
perience that major wars have provided 
up to the present time and includes 
many examples from the first World War 
and from the present war. Outlines 
what a warring nation needs: man power, 
raw materials, the problem of substi- 
tutes, economic mobilization, the facil- 
ities of production, war finance, price 
control, rationing of goods, and govern- 
ment operation of industry. Explains 
the economic situation of neutrals and 
discusses foreign trade and shipping in 
wartime. The book concludes with a 
section on post-war economics—the pop- 
ulation after the war, economic demobili- 
zation, and post-war finance. Many 
charts and diagrams illustrate the text. 


Available from: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


INDUSTRY PRODUCING FOR DE- 
FENSE AND WAR. National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 1942. 23 pp. 
Reprint from the New York Herald 


- Tribune, January 18, 1942. 


Available from: National Association 
of Manufacturers, 14 W. 49th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF EU- 
ROPEAN EXPROPRIATION MEAS- 
URES. Martin Domke. 1941. 18 pp. 
Pamphlet No. 22. Proceedings of the 
American Foreign Law Association. 

Available from: William Delaney Sec- 
retary, American Foreign Law Associa- 
tion, 1 Wall Street, Room 823, New 
York, N. Y. 


THE MOBILIZATION OF THE HCME 
FRONT—THE BRITISH EXPERIENCE 
AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE 
UNITED STATES. 1942. 47 pp. No. 
81. Price, 60 cents. Describes how 
civilian administrators in Great Britain 
gradually adapted their approach and 
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organized their resources for victory. The 
author bases his comments on his obser- 
vations on British civilian administra- 
tion as it operated in every major Brit- 
ish city during the series of blitzes that 
began with London in September 1940 
and ended with Hull in July 1941. Pre- 
sents an analysis, drawn from the Brit- 
ish experience, of the responsibility of 
civilian agencies in the Federal, State, 
and city governments of America, and 
recommends that drastic steps be taken 
immediately to mobilize our home front 
for victory. 


Available from: Public Administration 
Service, 1313 E. 60th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


MEMORANDUM OF THE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON THE BASIS FOR OUR 
WILL TO WIN. The National Policy 
Committee. 1942. 27 pp. Special Com- 
mittee Memo. No. 15. Price, 50 cents. 
Discusses the problems of establishing 
a functioning peace when the war is 
ended and gives several views on what is 
meant by peace and how such a peace 
may be made possible. 


Available from: National Policy Com- 
mittee, National Press Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


MEMORANDUM OF THE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON THE DOMESTIC RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR VICTORY. The 
National Policy Committee. 1942. 27 
pp. Special Committee Memorandum 
No. 16. Price, 50 cents. This pamphlet 
outlines the type of program needed to 
implement military victory. Emphasizes 
military strategy; transportation prob- 
lems; speeding up of production; morale; 
rationing and price control; regulation 
of wages; taxation; war administration; 
policy toward small business; training 
for the labor supply. 

Available from: National Policy Com- 
mittee, National Press Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

















U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE SERVICE 


This service, containing data on FOREIGN economic and commercial conditions; market areas; industrial developments; 
international shifts of capital; transportation; export and import data; monetary, financial, and budgetary developments; 
foreign commercial laws; tariff restrictions and regulations, etc.; was inaugurated January 1941, Volume I, Nos. 1 to 67, 
inclusive. Copies of the reports, Nos. 1 to 66, inclusive (except No. 6, which is out of print) are available at the single 
copy price shown, or $3 for the entire set (except No. 6), from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Copies of No. 67, Summary of Foreign Trade of the United States—Calendar Year 1940, are 
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